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Notes, 
THE CINQUE PORTS. 

The interesting exhibits of regalia and charters 
belonging to our Cinque Ports now on view at 
Folkestone have brought out some points respect- 
ing this decaying institution which I summarize 
as follows. 

Their earliest document is a charter of Edward I., 
their latest is of Charles II., who nearly suppressed 
them. 

There is a contest for precedence between Hast- 
ings and Sandwich, arising thus: Five ports were 
enfranchished temp. Edward the Confessor, the 
order being :— 

1, Sandwich, named in Domesday, 
members. 

2. Dover, named in Domesday, with six mem- 


ith 


3. Hythe, not named in Domesday, with none. 

4. Romney, named in Domesday, with three 
members. 

5. Hastings, not named in Domesday, with six 
members. 

This ancient enfranchisement is recorded only, 
not vouched, and it gives Sandwich precedence, 
it being arranged topographically from east to 
west, 

The Warden, who is also Constable of Dover 
tle, was constituted by the Conqueror. 





To the above five ports were added two ancient 
towns, now decayed, viz.:— 

6. Winchelsea, which before Henry III. had no 
members, 

. 7. Rye, which before Henry III. had one mem- 
er. 

These twenty-two members run thus, in a dif- 
ferent order of precedence, it being arranged topo- 
graphically from west to east. 

1, Hastings includes Pevensey and Seaford, both 
incorporated towns ;with part of Bexhill; part of 
St. Leonards, in Winchelsea ; Beakesbourne, near 
Canterbury; Grange, near Rochester. 

2. Winchelsea had no members. 

3. Rye includes Tenterden, an incorporated town. 

4. Romney includes Lydd, an incorporated 
town; Dengemarsh; Orlestone. 

5. Hythe has no members. 

6. Dover includes Folkestone, Faversham, both 
incorporated towns; St. John, in Margate; St. 
Peter's, Isle of Thanet ; Birchington ; Ringwould. 

7. Sandwich includes Fordwich and Deal, both 
incorporated towns; Ramsgate ; Sarr ; Walmer ; 
Brightlingsea, in Essex. 

It will be found that the jurisdiction thus covers 
the Saxon shore of Britain from Birchington, in 
Kent, to Seaford, in Sussex. And this shows us 
very clearly that the institution, recorded as from 
Edward the Confessor, really dates from Roman 
times, when the Honourable the Count of the Saxon 
Shore was an important and high-placed official. 
As a matter of fact, Carausius, emperor in Britain 
286-294 a.p., held this office, and his command 
of the fleet afforded the opportunity for his usurpa- 
tion. His jurisdiction, however, included the 
Eastern counties, viz., Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
with part of Hants. 

It is curious in this connexion to notice the 
jurisdiction exercised by Sandwich over Brightling- 
sea, in Essex, conjointly with the fact that the 
Cinque Ports brotherhood, taken collectively, had 
jurisdiction over Yarmouth, in Norfolk, by the ap- 
pointment of two bailiffs there; and this un- 
doubted right led to very serious complications on 
occasions of important national operations. 

This survival of Roman institutions may also 
be shown by a side light, as I think, in the 
armorial bearings of the Cinque Ports, which con- 
sist mainly of three nondescript charges, viz., three 
conjunct ships’ hulls having leonine prows. My 
point is that the three charges represent three 
Roman ports, which became five in Saxon times. 

Our best guide for Roman topography in Britain 
is the Antonine list, which records three ports only, 
viz., Portus Dubris, P. Lemanis, and P. Rutu- 
pensis. Dubris is our Dover ; Lemanis is Lympne, 
superseded in turn by Romney, new and old, by 
Hythe, by Rye, and by Winchelsea, and this 
owing to the rapid enlargement of Romney Marsh, 
which is still growing at Dungeness Point ; Rutu- 
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pensis is Richborough, superseded by Sandwich, 
which still has a haven, These three primitive 
ports I consider to be represented on the modern 
shield. Ptolemy mentions Rutupia, but is silent 
as to Lymne and Dover. He quotes, however, 
Portus Magnus, admittedly our Portchester or 
Portsmouth Harbour, and a new haven not fully 
identified ; it stood somewhere between Ports- 
mouth and Thanet. He very probably meant Old 
Romney, as then new in succession to Lympne. 

A wach fuller list is in the ‘ Notitia,’ the follow- 
ing being sea-coast stations garrisoned under the 
Roman count aforesaid, viz., Othona, now St. Peter 
on the Walls, Essex; Dubris and Lemanis, as 
above; Branodunum, now Brancaster, in Norfolk; 
Goriononus, now Yarmouth ; Regulbium, now Re- 
culvers; Rutupis, as above; Anderida, now Peven- 
sey; Portus Adurni, supposed Bramber, in Sussex. 

It will be seen that Othona is represented among 
the Cinque Ports by Brightlingsea, that Regul- 
bium is represented by Birchington, that Anderida 
is represented by Hastings, that Portus Adurni is 
represented by Seaford—the remarkable point being 
that P. Adurni is the only one of the set called a 
port in the ‘ Notitia.’ 

It appears that the supreme jurisdiction of the 
Cinque Ports vested in the Court of Shepway, 
now obsolete and undefined. Shepway is a lathe 
of Kent, and there is a Court at Street, near 
Lymne. There is also a Shepway Cross. Now, 
as all record of the site of this court is lost, I 
suggest that it was in primitive times an open air 
court, and held at Shepway Cross, on the hill over 
West Hythe. 

There still are (1) a Court of Brotherhood, (2) a 
Court of Guestling, (3) a Court of Lodemanage. 

1. The term “brotherhood” is limited to the 
five or seven principals, as represented by their 
bailiffs or other officers, excluding the members or 
limbs. 

2. Guestling is the name of a hundred anda 
parish in Sussex, but the Court of Guestling means 
a general assembly of the Cinque Ports, in which 
the members or limbs have representatives when 
summoned—a sort of Commons House. The root- 
word “guest” means a stranger, an alien, so the 
members were to a certain extent intrusive, and 
so distinguished as not present of their own right, 
but by courtesy only. 

3. Lodeman, or leading man, is a tugman or 
steerer ; he has to lead or conduct strange vessels, 
and this court exercises jurisdiction over pilots. 

It may appear desirable to refer shortly to the 
physical changes of the coast-line that have so materi- 
ally affected the ports. A port means primarily the 
mouth of any river open to navigation ; but rivers 
choke themselves with their own excrement, and 
here certain phenomena operate on a grand scale 
—we see everywhere wasted cliffs and denuded 
shores, or accreted shingle-banks and sand-hills. 








The British Channel, with its narrow funnel 
opening at the Straits of Dover, is largely scoured 
by the Atlantic rollers or tidal waves, and when 
stiff south-wester sets in the shingle of our beaches 
gets shifted like so much imponderable dust, ang 
travels along the coast from west to east till jt 
finds some handy point where it can settle, and 
there it accumulates. Its origin, no doubt, is ip 
the primitive formation of Land’s End, and the 
Chesil Bank at Portland, in Dorsetshire, furnishes 
a mine of wealth for the protection of our beaches, 
The operation has proceeded for so many cen. 
turies that attrition has ground the pebbles to 
some uniformity; but their structure is ve 
diversified. In fact, all geological specimens may 
be found heaped together on our shores—granite, 
jasper, quartz, slate, trap, basalt, agate, sandstone, 
greensand, with a long &c. Taking, then, Bram. 
ber as most westerly, we find that it was a tidal 
harbour; but the river Adur, from which comes 
Portus Adurni, travels eastward, being shut in by 
shingle-banks. There is a field near Bramber 
called Anchor Bottom, where ships once floated, 
As the shingle accumulated the channel opened to 
Shoreham, to New Shoreham, to Southwick, to 
Kingston, to Portslade. There is still good har. 
bour accommodation in the land-locked river, but 
the fickle sea now encroaches at Lancing, and may 
yet again reach Bramber. 

Hastings has a little river, once a tidal creek; 
and still, far up the town, may we identify the 
site of the old quays ; but shingle is now heaped 
up some twenty feet above high tide :— 

The seamen of Hastings may bewail their sad state, 

But the forces of nature have brought on this fate, 

Seaford is at the mouth of the Ouse, now utilized 
by the L. B. & S. C. R. at Newhaven. “ Ford” 
is not a river passage here, it is the Norse fiord 
= Welsh porth, Scottish firth or frith. 

Pevensey still has its old haven, but useless for 
shipping. Shingle and sand—dlown sand—have 
converted its broad quays into grazing land, 

Winchelsea and Rye bring us to the marsh, 
They stand at the latest mouth of the dwindled 
Rother. Indeed, the whole marsh is an expanded 
river-mouth or delta. Portus Lemanis, now Lymne, 
is inland. No doubt the Rother, like the Adur, 
has been driven hither and thither, and by the 
same agency. In Roman times the river must 
have twisted from Robertsbridge past Appledore 
to Lymne ; then, reverting west to its outlet at 
Romney, with rising sandbanks and shifting 
shingle, from Fairlight to Shorncliffe ; for Hythe 
and Lymne, called ports, have no river of their 
own, but were dependent on pools, shallows, 
or lagoons of the Rother. Lemanis, the Roman 
word, I consider a mutation of Welsh rhem, rhym 
(l=r), meaning a place where the water runs off, 
a shallow, a marsh, It is allied to the Latin /imus, 
Greek Aijuvy, a poolor marsh. So Portus Lemanis 
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means Marsh Gate, so to speak ; and the native 
soot rhym gives Romney Marsh, by reduplication. 
So, again, we have Lydd=rhwd, sediment, mud, 
gndeveloped marsh land. 

The process runs thus : Shingle deposits natur- 
slly on the shoals of the Rother ; blown sand fills 
ap the interstices ; rough herbage springs up, full 
of silica, and attracts the sheep; their manure 
deepens the slight soil sufficiently to support grass 
for grazing ; the work of drainage goes on, and 
tumips give place to corn. The land is good, but 
times are hard. Dungeness is a remarkable 
shingle-bank, and grows seaward, with deep 
soundings all round ; so it holds millions of tons 
of this shingle. Should the sea withdraw, it 
would expose a mountainous cairn not thrown up 
by man. 

Portus Dubris means the mouth of the Dour, a 
short stream that may once have run out to mid- 
channel. The bathing esplanade is reared on a 
shingle-bank which has diverted the river mouth 
far to the west. The ancient harbour is now 
covered with busy streets. 

The low shingly coast of Deal brings us to the 
sand-dunes that have christened Sandwich, where 
the Stour has for centuries deposited its detritus, 
Right in face of Richborough stands a solid bank 
of shingle called Stonar, which takes the coach 
rad to Ramsgate. Rutupensis seems to be the 
Welsh rhyddu-pencais, which I take to mean “ re- 
wiving place for portage dues,” an impost I 
sought to connect with Taximagulus, and Tascio- 
vannus whom I take to be identical with Cassi- 
vellaunus (see 4*" S. ii. 34). 

Sandwich, in its turn the successor of Rich- 
borough, is being rapidly left inland, the whole 
estuary of the Stour, which once isolated Thanet, 
being now good farming and grazing land. Then 
we come to those chalk cliffs, the bulwark of 
England, that still bid defiance to the waves. 

A. Hatt. 


Paternoster Row. 





SOLLY’S ‘TITLES OF HONOUR.’ 

The following annotations on the above-named 
work have been communicated to Mr. Solly, and 
are here briefly enumerated. 

P.1. Abney-Hastings. See Hastings, Bart., of 
Willesley. 

P. 8. Aughrim, B. (De Ginkell). See Athlone, E. 

P. 8. Aylmer, Bart., of Balrath, No pedigree 
forthcoming of the 1662 baronetcy. 

P. 10. Ball baronetcy is extinct. 

P. 12. Barry baronetecy of 1775. 
tion. 

P, 20. Bollingham of Helsington was created 
baronet May 30, 1620. 

P. 24. Was there not a Bray, Bart., of Glouces- 
tershire ? 


No informa- 


P. 25. There was a second Brograve baronetcy, 
of Worsted, in Norfolk, created in 1791. Extinct ? 

P. 28. The Buckley patronymic is Peck. 

P. 30, Caberston, B. See Traquair, E. 

P. 31. Was there a second Calverley baronetcy 
of Littleburne, Durhem ? 

P. 34. Carlyle (Maxwell), 8. B., 1581, merged 
in Nithsdale, 

P. 40. There must have been another Clare 
viscounty. See Collins, viii. 16. 

P. 43. Coffin took the name of Greenly in 1811. 

P. 44. The account of the two Colquhon baron- 
etcies (of Colquhon and of Tillyquhon) is ques- 
tionable. 

P. 48. Cowan, Bart., from 1837 to 1843, omitted. 
He was Lord Mayor. 

P. 48. Craufurd of Kilbirney seems undis- 
tinguishable from Crawfurd of Kilburnie. Both 
are in “chaos,” 

P. 56. The baronetcy of Denham, or Denholme, 
of Westshiels, is omitted. See Steuart of Coltness. 

P. 58. Dirleton. See Halyburton. 

P. GO. There seems to have been a Dowdall 
baronetcy of Athlumney. 

P. 62. Dungannon, now Hill-Trevor. 

P. 68, Errington was dropped and Stanley re- 
sumed in 1875. 

P. 68. Eskdale (Maxwell), 8. B., 1581, merged 
in Nithsdale. 

P. 69. There seems to have been a Ewins 
baronetcy. See Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxvii. p. 595. 

P. 70. Eythin, B. (King), omitted. 

P. 73. Fitzgerald. The barony that became 
extinct in 1860 was Fitzgerald and Vesci. 

». 75. The baronetcy of Fleetwood of Rossal is 
extinct. 

. 75. Fleming, Bart., of Glasgow. 
of Ferme. 

P. 82. Goodericke, The eighth baronet is stated 
to have been alive in 1837. 

P. 83. The baronetcy of Gordon of Invergordon 
is omitted ; likewise the baronetcy of Gordon of 
Lesmoir. 

P. 83. The patronymic of Gordon, Bart., of 
Northcourt, was Grant. 

P. 84. Grant of Grant (or Cullen House). The 
1625 baronetcy was conferred on Colquhon ; 
Grant succeeded in 1718, under the second 
patent of 1704. 

P. 88. Hall of “ Douglass,” read Dunglass. 

P. 88. The Halyburton barony was not extinct 
in 1506, but merged in the earldom of Gowrie, 
and was forfeited in 1600. 

P. 89. Hamon baronetcy extinct in 1727. 

P. 89. Hannay of Mochrum, not Mochrun. 

P. 91. Insert * Hase, afterwards Lombe,” q.v. 

P. 93. Head, Bart., patronymic Mendez. 

P. 95. Hesketh. Insert reference to Fleetwood. 

P. 95. Hill, B., extinct in 1862. See Dun- 
gannon, V. 


Properly 
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P. 97. Home, Bart., of Well Manor, was not 


extinct in 1832. 


P. 99. Hunt, Bart. Refer to Vere, Bart. 


P. 99. Hunter, Bart. See Blair of Blairquhan. 


P. 100. Hylton baronetcy (of Hayton) omitted. 

P. 101, I’Anson, Bart. See Bankes. 

P. 101. Ingoldsby baronetcy omitted. 

P. 101. Inverness entries misplaced. 

P. 102. Jackson, Bart., refers to Duckett. 

P. 102. James, Bart., of Langley. Patronymic, 
Head. 
P. 102. Jardine, Bart., of Applegirth (not 

Applegarth). 

P. 106. Ker. The barony and earldom of 1722 
(extinct in 1804) were “ of Wakefield.” 

P. 108. Kingston baronetcy omitted. See 
Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ vol. iii. 
p. 286. 

P. 108. Barony of Kinloss has been allowed to 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

P. 108. Kintail (Mackenzie), S. B., 1609, 
merged in Seaforth, extinct. 

P. 109. Kynaston took name of Powell in 1797. 

P. 114. Lichfield. Original name, Adams, 

P. 117. Lochinvar, B. See Kenmure, V. 

P. 120. Lumsden, Bart. Patronymic, Niven. 

P. 121. McCulloch, Bart., of Myreton, omitted 
(1634-1697). 

P. 122. Second McNaghten baronetcy (1839- 
1841) omitted. 

P. 127. Mered:*h of Stansley, Devon (not Den- 
bigh). 

P. 129. Mitford, B. Patronymic, Grant, 

P. 131. Monmouth, D. Name, Crofts, after- 
wards Scott. 

P. 135. Mount Crawford, V., changed into 
Garnock, V., q. v. 

P. 137. Meyers is misplaced. Query Myers. 

P. 138. Napier of Merchiston (last line), full 
stop after Napier ; for “ Ettrich” read Ettrick. 

P. 145, Orier, B. (Touchet). See Audley, B. 

P. 145. The Ormelie earldom became extinct in 
1862. 

P. 148. The Paterson baronetcy was forfeited. 
See Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii, 217. 

P. 149. Was there not a Peisley baronetcy in 
Ireland ? 

P. 152. Phipps was the original name of the 
Waller baronetcy of Braywick. 

P. 155. Preston, V. See Ludlow, E., omitted. 

P. 155. The revival of the Pretyman baronetcy 
collapsed. 

P. 166. Sandes—Sondes, q.v. 

P. 169. Was there not a Sewell baronetcy ? 

P. 170. Shaw, Bart., of Greenock (1687-1752), 
extinct. 

P. 173, There was an English Solway barony 
(1833-7). See Queensberry, M. 

P. 176. Stapleford, V. (Sherard), expired in 
1737. 


P. 177. The Coltness baronetcy (Steuart) took 
the additional name of Denham, and afterward 
(1773) merged in the Goodtrees baronetcy, which 
was created 1695, and should be separately shown, 

P. 177. Where is any pedigree of Stirling, Bart, 
of Ardoch ? 

P. 186. Tomline, Bart. See note to p. 155, 

P. 194. Waller, Bart. See note to p. 152. 

P. 198. Whitefoord, Bart., of Blairquhan (not 
Blairquhar). 

P. 199. Williams, Bart., of Clovelly. The 
patronymic of the first baronet was Hammett, 
He added the name of Hamlyn, and was created 
a baronet in 1795. 

P. 205. Yetter (Hay), S. B., 1487, merged in 
Tweedale. Siema, 
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Tae Extincr Corporations or Wortoy. 
UNDER-EpGE AND Berxketry.—The following 
cutting from the Bristol Times and Mirror seems 
worthy of preservation in the pages of ‘N. & Q’ 
It would be interesting to ascertain the fate of the 
official insignia and plate of the various othe 
“ unreformed corporations” which a recent Ac: of 
Parliament has swept out of existence:— 


“INTERESTING PROCEEDINGS AT BERKELEY. 

By the invitation of Lord Fitzhardinge, the Corporations 

of Berkeley and Wotton-under-Edge were entertained at 

luncheon at Berkeley Castle on the ocexsion of the pre 
sentation of the maces of the corporations to his lordship 

Lord Fitzhardinge entertained his guests in the old hall, 

the Hon. E, V. Gifford occupying the vice-chair, Mr, 

Blake, in appropriate terms, handed the Wotton-under- 

Edge mace to his lordship, and presented him with an 

illuminated address, bearing the signatures of the Mayor 

and aldermen, as follows :— 

‘ The borough of Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire — 
To the Right Hon. Lord Fitzhardinge, lord of the 
manor, &c, 

We, the undersigned, being the late Mayor and alder. 

men of the borough of Wotton-under- Edge, in the county 

of Gloucestershire, who as a Corporation were dissolved 
by the operation of the Municipal Corporations Act, 

1883, on the 25th March last, beg to express to your 

lordship the deep sense of regret we feel at the severance 

of the tie which has existed between your Jordship’s 
noble house and the borough of Wotton-under-Edge tor 
upwards of six hundred years, and at the same time we 
take this opportunity of banding to your lordship the 
silver mace which was presented by your lordship's noble 
ancestor Augustus, Earl of Berkeley, for the use of the 
Corporation in 1747, to intent that it may be for ever 
preserved as an heirloom by yourself and succeszors, 
lords of the manor of Wotton-under-Edge borough, and 
asa memorial of the interest and patronage your noble 
house formerly took and exercised in the late Corpora 
tion of Wotton-under-Edge.—Signed at Wotton-under- 

Edge this 10th day of May, 1886, Frep, J. Buaxs, 

Mayor,’” 

Here follow the names of the aldermen, &e. 

“Mr. D. Legge then presented the following address : 

*To the Right Honourable Francis William Fitzhardinge, 
Lord Fitzhardinge, Lord ef the Manor of Berkeley 
Borough, in the county of Gloucester. 

The Corporation of the presumptive borough of Berke- 





ley, in the county of Gloucester, now dissolved by the 
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Municipal Corporations Act, 1883, respectfully request 
your lordship to receive back the mace presented to them 
by your ancestor, the Right Honourable George, Earl of 
Berkeley, in the year of our Lord 1661; to hold the 
game to yourself, your heirs and successors, Lords of the 
Manor of Berkeley Borough, as an heirloom —As witness 
our hands the 25th day of March, 1886, Tuomas PEARCE 
Bamey, Mayor.’”’ 

Here follow the aldermen, &c. 

“Lord Fitzhardinge having suitably replied, asked for 
the stirrup cup (made in 1066) and also the original 
Berkeley mace (made in 1300). His lordship having 
had the cup filled with wine, drank the healths of the 


last Mayors.” 
A. E. Lawson Lowe, F.S.A. 
Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow, Mon, 


Tare Scotcu 1x Norway.—In the Atheneum’s 
review of Mr. Thomas Michell’s ‘ History of the 
Scottish Expedition to Norway in 1612,’ the writer 
assumes, perhaps a little too readily, that the dry 
historical facts have been given. Acquaintance 
with the subject will not allow that Mr. Michell’s 
theories as to the battle of Kringelen are correct. 
The new documents which he has found among 
Danish, Swedish, English, and Scottish state re- 
cords are of great interest and value; but they 
give no countenance whatsoever to his attempt to 
strip Col. George Sinclair, Stirkoke, of the tradi- 
tional and heroic leadership of the ill-fated Scots. 
It has always been found historically dangerous to 
attack fixed popular traditions, and it would re- 
quire no great amount of controversial acumen to 
use the materials now discovered for exactly the 
opposite to the author’s purpose. Opportunity 
has already been taken of protesting in appropriate 
newspaper reviewing columns against Mr. Michell’s 
conclusions, while giving him every credit for sin- 
cerity and industry in his research for a year or 
more since he began his Scoto-Norwegian studies, 
But it is due to students of history to get the 
warning put in your columns that the last word 
has not been said on the Scottish expedition. It 
may be no disadvantage that near relationship by 
blood to the real and only leader on the fatal day, 
Col. Sinclair, induces defence of the Norwegian 
version of the tragic story. While admitting the 
undoubted ability of the reviewer’s appreciation 
of the new book, it is an imperative personal 
duty, founded on long acquaintance with the his- 
torical field touched, to state that if the facts given 
may be unimpeachable, the inferences and theories 
drawn from them are totally erroneous. 

Tuomas Sinciarr. 


or “Baronet,” and therefore borne by any one 
entitled to it in addition to any other title he may 
possess, We write, “the Rev. Lord A.,” or “the 
Hon. and Rev. B. C.,” or “the Rev. Sir D. E.,” 
why not “Rev.” or “Hon. H. Walpole, Esq.,” 
supposing him to be possessed of an estate and 
mansion entitling him to the title of “ esquire.” 
I had occasion to procure my baptismal register 
lately; in it my father was designated “Squire,” 
in the column of rank or profession, and this not by 
an ignorant person, but by Dr. Grey, afterwards 
Bishop of Hereford, and brother to the late Earl 
Grey. He, at least, considered it asa title. The 
late Bishop Wilberforce invented the word “Squar- 
son” to describe the combination of “ squire” and 
“ parson.” E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP, 


3anns,—The following are from the registers 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, London (lately printed) : 
“1700, April 2.—Married. Edward Lewis of St. Ben- 
nett’s Paul's Wharfe, Batchellor, and Mary Reed of this 
Parish, Spinster, by banns published three times in this 
Parish Church, viz., Good Friday, Easter Sunday, and 
Munday,” 

« 1702, April 23.—Married. Thomas Morey of St. Mary, 
Whitechappell, widdower, and Elizabeth Bishopp of this 
Parish, Widdow, after banns published on Sunday, 
March 29, on Good Friday, the third inst., and on Easter 
Sunday.” 

A. W. Cornetivs Hatey. 

Opp Brvunper.—I find the following in the 
poetical volume of Seeley’s series of school-books : 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle behind her he sprung. 
Young Lochinvar’s charger must have been of a 
very unusual frame to have room for a saddle and 
rider behind his croupe ; perhaps something like 
Mr. Dinmont’s ideal Dumple, who could carry six 
men “‘ if his back was lang eneugh.” 

OC. F. S. Warren. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Piazza. (See 7 §. i. 463.)—It will be found, 
I think, that most untravelled Britons fancy the 
word piazza is equivalent to arcade, or colonnade. 
In the case cited by Mr. Dasenr it is evidently 
so used—“ under the Piazza” would mean under- 
ground in the proper use of the word ; but it is 
“under the arcade” that it obviously intended. 
Americans constantly use it so. I remember one 
American friend in particular, who, remarking on 
the absence of arcades at a Roman villa where we 
were one summer's day, added, “In our parts we 





Esquinr, A Titte.—Mr. WaAtrorp, in a note, 
7 §S. i. 426, quoting the words “the Hon. 
Horatio Walpole, Esq.,” adds “[sic],” intimat- 
ing, I suppose, that the title “esquire” is in- 
compatible with “ benourable,” or superfluous. I 
know of a monument in a church to “Rev. E. 
Stanley, Esq.,” with ‘‘ Esq.” defaced, as I think, 
improperly. “ Esquire” is a title, as *‘ Knight” 


always have a piazza round the house for shade.” 
| I have an account of London dating from the 
| heginning of the last century, which claims to be 
A more particular Description thereof than has 
| hitherto been known to be published of any City 
| in the World,” in which Covent Garden is spoken 
of as follows : “ A pleasant Square, on the N.W. 
and N.E. sides whereof are very stately Buildings 
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partly elevated on large Pillars, which make very 
fine Piazzas.” R. H. Busx. 


Kentisu Superstitions.—I send you the fol- 
lowing, as it is very curious; and as my brother-in- 
law is the vicar of the parish, and his son, a B.A. 
of Cantab, who was ringing, overheard the con- 
versation, [ can vouch for its truth. 

Seaxton.— Leave the tenor‘ up’ [for ringing, not 
chiming]; I may want it during the week.” 

Ringer.—“ Aye, that you will; for the tenor 
*hummed’ so much to-night in the ringing that it 
will be sure to be wanted before next Sunday.” 
(The tenor is the tolling bell.) 

That night there was a death at the Union, so 
the tenor was tolled on Monday; it was tolled on 
Tuesday for another death; on Wednesday for 
another ; and on Friday again for a funeral. 

Lampton Youna. 


CoMET REFERRED To ny Mitroy.—All are 
familiar with the lines (‘Paradise Lost,’ ii. 706- 
711) in which Milton describes Satan, when pre- 
paring to engage in conflict with Death (a combat 
which was averted by the interposition of Sin, the 
mother of the latter) as resembling a comet which 

From his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war ; 
but perhaps it may not have occurred to many to 
inquire whether the poet had in his mind’s eye 
any particular comet when he dictated this passage. 
Gibbon, however, makes a suggestion which seems 
exceedingly probable. At the end of chap. xliii. 
of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ speaking of the comet 
which appeared in the fifth year of the reign of 
Justinian, and which the historian erroneously 
supposed to be identical with that of 1680 and 
several others, he refers in a note to the passage 
in Milton, and says that the famous lines quoted 
above “may allude to the recent [i. ¢., recent 
when ‘Paradise Lost’ was published] comet of 
1664.” That comet was discovered in November 
and was most conspicuous early in December, its 
tail being at one time nearly 40° inlength. War 
with Holland was declared at the time of its ap- 
pearance, and soon afterwards occurred the first 
outbreak of that terrible plague which carried off 
80 many thousands in London in the following 
summer. It scarcely seems possible not to suppose 
that there was some connexion in Milton’s mind 
between these events and the appearance of the 
comet in question, unless it can be shown that the 
lines were written prior to that appearance. Now 
‘Paradise Lost’ was completed at Chalfont St. 
Giles in the autumn of 1665 ; but though Milton 
returned to London early in 1666, the poem was 
not published until the following year (a bad time 
commercially, on account of the great losses which 


that four more were completed by the end of the 
year 1662. But surely it is quite possible that 
alterations and additions to the earlier books may 
have been made before the work was published ig 
1667; and one of the latter may have been the 
famous allegory of Sin and Death, which, as Mr. 
Masson truly remarks, has appeared to some “ jp 
questionable taste.” At any rate, the outbreak of 
both a war and a pestilence at the time of the 
appearance of a conspicuous comet was very re. 
markable; and the reference to this in the 
passage referred to can scarcely have been 
accidental, or merely have arisen from a vague 
notion that evils of all kinds were produced 
by these celestial visitants. It is worthy of note 
that from the winter of 1618 (when Milton was 
about ten years old) no remarkable comet ap- 
peared until the one in question, long before 
which time the poet had become blind. Gibbon’s 
query, “ Had Charles II. betrayed any symptoms 
of curiosity or fear?” does not seem to be of any 
importance or to have any bearing upon the ques- 
tion. Equally irrelevant is his remark about Italy, 
for the comet, too, was certainly visible in England 
and other countries as well. Gibbon, indeed, is no 
authority on comets ; but his conjecture that Mil- 
ton refers in this famous passage to the comet of 
1664 does seem to me to be very probable. As to 
the expression in the preceding lines— 
Like a comet burned 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th’ arctic sky— 
it only shows that the poet’s knowledge of the 
constellations was not very precise. Mr. Masson's 
note on the place is scarcely more accurate, de- 
scribing Ophiuchus as “a large constellation in the 
northern heavens, stretching forty degrees.” The 
fact is, it is partly in both hemispheres, but the 
larger part is in the southern hemisphere, and no 
part can be said to be “in th’ arctic sky.” 
W. T. Lywy, 
Blackheath, 


“L’aVENIR APPARTIENT A TOUT LE MONDE.”— 
This saying, which was made use of by Walewski 
to Lord Malmesbury in reference to the advice 
which was to be tendered by England to the Swiss 
Government respecting the French refugees, seems 
worth separate notice: “He repeatedly said the 
demands upon future refugees would not be 
pressed, and never had been intended, and made 
use of the expression, ‘ L’avenir appartient & tout 
le monde’” (Lord Malmesbury, ‘ Memoirs of an 
ex-Minister,’ vol. i. p. 323, 1884, in a ‘‘ Letter to 
Lord Cowley,” dated “ Foreign Office, March 26, 





1852”). Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Garmm’s Law.”—Prof. Miiller, in his ‘ Lec- 


booksellers, as well as others, had sustained by | tures on the Science of Language’ (vol. ii. p. 216), 

the Great Fire). Mr, Masson thinks that the first | expresses the belief that he was the first to call the 

two books were written before the Restoration, and | law of sound-shifting “Grimm’s law.” Perhaps it 
' 
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may interest some of your readers to learn that the 
professor is mistaken, I possess a work by the 
Rev. W. B. Winning, published in 1838, in which 
“Grimm’s law” is the term constantly employed. 
At that time, according to Martin’s ‘ Contemporary 
Biograpby, Prof. Miiller was scarcely fifteen years 
old. W. H. Davin. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on femily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Buicut or Britre.—It would be a step towards 
ascertaining the origin of this mysterious word (as 
mysterious in its advent into English literature as 
the thing itself in its falling upon vegetation) if 
we could ascertain the original spelling. With 
the exception of a doubtful occurrence in Cotgrave 
—“ Brulure, Blight, Brancorne (an hearbe)”—the 
word appears late in the seventeenth century, and 
the first users of it, 1660-1738, including Holyday 
(translation of Juvenal), Garth, Oldys, and notably 
Dryden (with whom it was a favourite word), spelt 
it blite. I shall be very glad of quotations showing 
the original spelling prior to 1740; in particular, 
how is it spelt in Addison’s Spectator, No. 457, 
where the blighting influence of Lady Blast is 
spoken of ? And where does the following passage 
occur, which Dr. Johnson vaguely cites from 
Woodward: “Jt then blasts vegetables, blights 
corn and fruit, and is sometimes injurious even to 
men”? Is not Woodward's spelling blites? As 
to the origin, an assistant compares blizzard, and 
suggest that the word is an onomatopeia of the 
bash, blash sort, formed under the influence of blow, 
blast, and bite, which is, I think, the best guess 
yet offered. Answer direct, J, A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


Mayrtower.—Can any of your readers inform 
me if the Mayflower, one of the vessels which 
conveyed those who are called the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers” to New England in 1629, is the same 
Mayflower about the use of which against the 
enemy, ‘‘ to the overthrow of his voyage and great 
losse,” Samuel Vassall petitioned Parliament 
January 23,1657? He with his brother William 
Vassall were two of the original proprietors and 
named in the charter of March 4, 1828. Vide 
Neal’s ‘ Hist. New England,’ vol. i. p. 124. 

BV. BB. 

“Prixce or THe Captivity.”—At what period 
in early Church history was the Patriarch of the 


several other poems beside the above, and equally 
quaint and humorous. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
say if ever they appeared in print ; and, if so, 
where ? Worth’s version of ‘ The Devonshire Lane’ 
must not be relied on; in one line the words are 
reversed, and the meaning is missed altogether. 


Ascot Pint Woops.—Was it Sir Wm. Jenner 
who first found the value of the pine woods at 
Ascot for chest complaints ; or who? ALFRED. 


Cities THAT ARE CountiEs. (See 6" §. vi. 88, 
253, 437; vii. 317.)—I am very anxious to have a 
complete list of these, which from the above refer- 
ences seem to be :—Berwick-upon-T weed, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Carmarthen, Carrickfergus, Chester, 
Cork, Coventry, Drogheda, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Galway, Gloucester, Haverfordwest, Hex- 
ham, Hull, Kilkenny, Lichfield, Limerick, Lincoln, 
London, Londonderry, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nor- 
wich, Nottingham, Poole, Southampton, Water- 
ford, Worcester, York. If this list is not full and 
correct, perhaps some of your readers could supple- 
ment or correct it. J. B. Fremine. 


Portrait or Mary, Queen or Scots. — 
During a recent visit to Glasgow I saw in a 
friend’s house a portrait of Mary Stuart, to which 
I think there must attach a not uninteresting his- 
tory. Perhaps some of your readers will be able 
to tell something regarding it. Of the artistic 
value of the painting [ am not competent to speak, 
but it certainly strikes an average observer as a 
piece of good work, and, if not a copy of some 
other painting, would suggest a faithful representa- 
tion of the original. The portrait is a bust, 12 in. 
by 8 in., and is set in framework whose style of 
carving is not of recent date. An inscription (in 
Latin) speaks of it as having formerly been the 
property of Horace Walpole. Before coming into 
possession of the present owner, it belonged to a 
Mr. Paillau, who had a considerable reputation in 
Glasgow as a miniature portrait painter, about 
the beginning of this century. I am particularly 
struck by the fact of Walpole’s ownership of the 
portrait, and I should be greatly obliged if any of 
the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ could tell me anything of 
its earlier history. W. Bayye. 

6, Crayford Road, N, 


Barninc Macnines.— Does any one know 
when these desirable structures came into vogue? 
I find in the Academy Catalogue for 1775, “ 354. 
A view of the bathing machines, &c., near Mar- 
gate,” &c. “Stained drawings by Mr. Eyre.” 

F. G. S. 





East designated the ‘* Prince of the Captivity ” ? 
ALICE. 

Tur Aurnor or ‘Ture Devonsuire Lane.’ 
(See 7™ §, i, 387, 412.)—Mr. Marriott wrote 


| Aw E1tcnresntau Century Recror.—The fol- 
lowing description of an eighteenth century North- 
of-England rector, which | find io a letter written 
| by a collateral ancestor in the year 1764 to his 
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brother in Virginia, may perhaps amuse some of 
your readers, The only matter for regret is that 
the description is so short; one wishes that the 
writer, who was the curate of the parish, had given 
a few more details of their “ jovial” life :— 

“ He [the rector] has always behaved to me with the 

reatest civility, and I think I may confidently say I am 
much in his good graces. He isa jolly, fat parson, eats 
and drinks of the best, and truly we lead jovial lives. 
If it would not offend your ears in your grave and sober 
climate, I might tell you that even in the Rectory- 
House, and in the Rector’s presence, oft we merrily trip 
the nimble dance : 
Fraught with all joys the blissful moments fly, 
While music melts the ear, and beauty charms the eye.” 
Who is the author of these two lines? 

JonaTHaN Boucawier. 
Ropley, Hants. 


Tae Eternant. — The wood-carving of the 
misereres of the choir stalls of Exeter Cathedral is 
supposed to have been executed between the years 
1224 and 1244. Visitors to the cathedral are in- 
formed that the one containing a representation of 
the elephant is admitted to be the earliest existing 
example of that quadruped in England. Can that 
statement be contirmed ! 

Everarv Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Examination 1n Court.— Will some corre- 
spondent do me the favour to tell me whether a 
lawyer, examining or cross-examining a witness 
in a court of justice, has the right to examine 
the witness on any matters relating to bis private 
affairs which do not in any way relate to the 
matter before the court ? H. W. Cooxes, 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 

[Answers to be sent direct, } 


Seart.—What is the origin and meaning of 
the surname Searl ? James D. Burier. 


Wuenever.—If an Englishman and a Scotch- 
man were requested to “‘ Give this message to Mr. 
Smith whenever he comes home,” and each were 
to act according to his own understanding of the 
directions, the Scotchman would deliver the mes- 
sage as soon as Mr. Smith returned, while the 
Englishman would give it every time that he pre- 
sented himself. Will your correspondents in those 
countries tell us what the American and the Aus- 
tralian would do? HERMENTRUDE. 


Moore's ‘Lecenpary Battaps,’ — To this 
volume, arranged with symphonies by H. R. 
Bishop, and published by J. Power, 34, Strand, 
no date, Moore has prefixed a short notice in re- 
ference to the airs, which concludes thus:—*“ To 
another fair Amateur I am indebted for the Draw- 
ings which illustrate the Legends; and, it is but 
right to add, they are the young artist’s first 


with the initials C. A. F., and are engraved by 
R. L. Wright. Is it known who the artist was? 
There are twelve designs. W. E. Bucktey, 


Srewart or Histesipe.—During the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century we find a family 
of Stewart occupying the ancient estate of Hisle. 
side, in the parish of Douglas, Lanarkshire. Can 
apy one give me any information about this family, 
and tell me whether Joanna Baillie was a descen- 
dant ? J. Matcotm Buttoca, 


Sussipy Rotis.—Where can be seen the sub- 
sidy rolls of the county of Suffolk? I should be 
especially thankful to any reader for a glance at a 
copy of those relating to Blything Hundred. 

ReGiNaLpvs, 


A Forcorres Usiversity.—TI find in a current 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ a re- 
ference to the six Scottish university foundations, 
Mr. Anperson (6 S. xi. 250) mentions five 
foundations ; but what is the sixth? Is it the 
University of Dumfries, regarding which sundry 
particulars are given in the Journal of the Sta- 
tistical Society of London for November, 1838, 
but of which I can find no other mention ? 

Davipv Cixystat. 

Bath. 


Leeps Forniture.—I should be extremely 
obliged if any of the many readers of ‘N. & Q! 
could supply me with any information they possess 
about Leeds furniture. E. B. 8. M. 


Saretuites or Mars, — Has it ever been 
pointed out that Dean Swift anticipated modern 
discovery as to the satellites of Mars? The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in the third part of * Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ chapter iii. He is discoursing of 
the manners of the inhabitants of Laputa:— 

“They have likewise discovered two lesser star or 

satellites, which revolve about Mars; whereof the inner- 
most is distant from the centre of the primary planet 
exactly three of his diameters, and the outermost five ; 
the former revolves in the space of ten hours, an! the 
latter in twenty-one and a half.’—Tauchnitz edition, 
p. 203. 
I have no book of astronomy at hand sufficiently 
modern to enable me to ascertain whether the Dean 
was accurate as to the time of revolution of these 
satellites. aw FDE 


Lorp CuestTerriety’s Verses, 1724.—Under 
date of Tuesday, March 31, 1724, John Byrom, of 
Manchester, being that day at a dinner party in 
London with some of his friends, was urged hy 
one Mr. Vernon to “answer Lord Chesterfield’s 
verses for him.” On the following day Byrom 
left at Richard’s coffee house “ a letter for Vernon 
with some verses for my Lord Chesterfield, twenty- 
four.” This was Philip Dormer, who succeeded 





attempts at original design.” These are signed 


as third earl in 1713, and who died ia 1726, being 
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father of the well-known author of the ‘ Letters.’ 
Are the verses known ? Joun E, Bai.ey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Syurr-Box Inscription.—Amongst the numer- 
ous snuff-boxes in the South Kensington Museum 
isa French one of the eighteenth century. The 
joscription on the cover is in imitation of the 
direction of a letter, and reads :—‘‘ A Madame | 
Madame La Justice | aux yeux eclairés.” What 
is the object or meaning of this direction ? 

Wittiam E. A, Axon. 

[Is it to distinguish the individual Madame Justice 
from the typical representation of Justice with her eyes 
bandaged ! | 





SomerseT.—Where are the Somerset county 
records kept? Have they been indexed and 


calendared ; or are they still in utter confusion ? 
J. H. G. 


Barper-Surcrons.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me what were the exact causes that 
led to a separation of the ancient guild of Barber- 
Surgeons into the distinct branches of surgeons 
and barbers as separate occupations, with the 
date? Could it have been that some time or 
other a caucus arose which discovered that the 
one occupation was far too honest for the other ; 
consequently it became impossible for an honest 
hunter to ride alongside both the fox and the 
hounds; or may there be something in the legend 
told at Geneva about one Chesterfield who, having 
set up in business there, refused to work on Sun- 
days, on which his partner or assistant struck, 
and set up in business on his own account, un- 
qualified, of course, in one branch ? 

R. AKINSIDE. 


Lusus Natura: Nature Portraits on 
Fits, Acates, &c.—Several of these curiosities, 
forming part cof the Beresford-Hope collection, 
were for some years exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and were sold last month at 
Christie's. I shall be much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who can furnish me with particulars 
of similar freaks of nature preserved in public or 
private collections. As is well known, there is a 
most remarkable specimen (a head of Chaucer) in 
the Natural History Museum and a likeness of 
Pitt (on a flint, I think) in the British Museum. 


ak 


Tae Cock-pir bentnp Gray’s Iny. — Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me of the site of 
the above pit, which, according to the author of 
‘The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,’ was the 
state cock-pit at the date of the restoration of 
King Charles II.? Cock-pit Yard, leading out of 
James Street, Bedford Row, seems to indicate that 
& pit existed in that locality; but whether it was 
the one described as “ behind Gray’s Inn” or the 





| 


old Red Lion Pit (if they were not identical) I 
cannot ascertain. S. A, Taytor. 
5, Park Lane, St. James’s, 8.W, 


Avtuors or Quotations WaNnTED.— 
A faultless monster that [or whom] the world ne’er saw, 
The schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 
Whirl the long mop and ply the airy flail. 
Quoted by Scott in ‘ The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
chap. xxv. 
leak mountains and desolate rocks 
Are the wretched result of our pains ; 
The swains greater brutes than their flocks, 
The nymphs as polite as their swains, 
Quoted in a Jetter written in 1818, 
JONATHAN BoucuieEr, 





Replies, 
BLANKETEER, 
(7 §. ii. 8.) 

Dr. Murray asks, “ Who were the blanketeers of 
18177” It was aterm applied to the radical re- 
formers of Lancashire, who, on March 10, 1817, at 
a meeting at St. Peter's Fields, Manchester, decided 
to march to London with a petition for parliamentary 
reform, each man having a rug or blanket strapped 


| on his shoulder, so that he might bivouac on the 


road if no better accommodation was available, 


| Several hundreds set forth on the march to Lon- 





don, and some time after their departure the 
remainder of the meeting was dispersed by the 
dragoons, who, having arrested those on the plat- 
form, then followed on the track of the blanketeers, 
whom they overtook on Lancashire Hill, at Stock- 
port. Some hundreds were arrested, several 
wounded, and a cottager who had no connexion 
with the blanketeers was shot dead by a dragoon., 
A few persisted in the onward march ; about 180 
reached Macclesfield, about fifty went as far as 
Leek, and about twenty persisted until they reached 
Ashbourne. The deviser of the scheme is said to 
have been Mr, Joseph Mitchell, a draper of Liver- 
pool, who asserted that the plan was agreed upon 
at a gathering held at Major Cartwright’s, and in 
the presence of Mr. William Cobbett. Full par- 
ticulars of the blanketeer episode in the history of 
parliamentary reform is given in Bamford’s ‘ Life 
of a Radical’ and in Prentice’s ‘ Historical Sketches 
of Manchester.’ Wituiam E, A, Axon, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Of the three quotations of this word given by 
Dr. Murray, the third, whatever it may mean, 
has certainly no connexion with the first and 
second, which are not difficult to account for. 

The inquiry opens up a somewhat painful chap- 
ter in our social history; but it is worth pursuing, 
as illustrative of habits and feelings happily long 
passed away. A short résumé of the circumstances 
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which originated the phrase will furnish the ex- 
planation required. My information is principally 
derived from the Annual Register for 1817 and 
from ‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical,’ by Samuel 
Bamford, 1844. 

After the close of the great war in 1815, owing 
to the magnitude of the consequent changes, 
distress was felt over all Europe, and in no 
country more so than in England. This was 
aggravated by the injudicious conduct of Parlia- 
ment in increasing the severity of the prohibitive 
corn laws, which raised the prices of the necessaries 
of life without increasing wages. Frequent dis- 
turbances took place in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts from 1815 to 1817, and were accompanied 
by similar demonstrations in the metropolis, such 
as the great Spa Fields meeting on December 2, 
1817, which led to several arrests for high treason. 

As usual under such circumstances, political 
nostrums were rife. Reform of the House of 
Commons, annual Parliaments, and universal 
suffrage were some of the specifics propounded, 
which were met by the Government by arrests, 
trials, and imprisonment. The starving population 
of which Manchester was the centre, goaded to 
desperation, made spasmodic attempts to enforce 
their claims for relief and political reform. Clubs 
were established for organization, and preparations 
made for a march on London. 

Summonses were issued for a great meeting on 
Monday, March 10, 1817, in St. Peter’s Fields, 
Manchester—two years afterwards the scene of the 
so-called Peterloo massacre—where the club mem- 
bers were to attend furnished with blankets or rugs, 
by way of knapsack. From four to five thousand 
assembled, and the account proceeds :— 

“ Many of the individuals had blankets, rugs, or large 
coats rolled up and tied on their backs ; some carried 
bundles under their arms, some had petitions rolled up, 
and some had stout walking-sticks. The magistrates 
came upon the field and read the Riot Act, and the 
meeting was dispersed by the military, and twenty-nine 
persons arrested, Several thousands, however, escaped, 
and proceeded in a body to Stockport, where they took 
possession of the bridge over the Mersey, from which a 
detachment of yeomanry sent in pursuit soon dislodged 
them, Several received sabre wounds, and one man was 
shot dead. The small remnant, about 180 in number, 
arrived at Macclesfield about nine at night, where they 
were to a considerable extent hospitably entertained, 
The following morning about a score arrived at Leek, 
and it is recorded that six reached Ashbourne in the 
afternoon ; and thus ended the blanket expedition,” 


Bamford asked one of the party, ‘‘ What would | 


you really have done supposing you had got to 
London?” “ Done!” he replied, in surprise at the 
question; “why, iv wee ’d nobbo gett’n to Lunnun 
wee shud ha’ tan th’ nation, an’ sattl’t o’ th’ 
dett.” 

The blanketeering expedition long lingered as a 
tradition in the district, and is still remembered 


by the old people. The term embodies the idea of 








any wild hazardous attempt at meddling with 
public or other affairs. 

The quotation from Southey’s ‘ Life’ shows that 
he was imperfectly informed of the circumstances, 
The idea of any connexion between the blanketeer- 
ing in Lancashire in 1817 and the riots at Bristol 
in 1830 is simply ridiculous, J. A. Picroy, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


See Cobbett’s ‘Rural Rides,’ vol. i. p. 222, ed. 
1885 :— 

“ For having bragged of battles, won by money and by 
money on/y, the nation deserves that which it will re- 
ceive; and, as to the landlords, they, above all men 
living, deserve punishment. They put the power into 
the hands of Pitt and his crew to torment the people, 
to keep the people down, to raise soldiers and to build 
barracks for this purpose. These base landlords laughed 
when affairs like that of Manchester took place, ‘They 
laughed at the blanketeers.” 

A note states :— 

“This term arose from the common story that large 
numbers of people from the North, during the distress 
of 1816 and 1817, were said to be on the tramp towards 
London, each carrying his blanket, the only thing that 


he could call his own, 
W. J. Wesper Jones. 


On March 10, 1817, a number of operatives met 
in St. Peter’s Field, near Manchester. Urged by 
the feeling of despair, they determined to proceed 
to London in order to set forth and explain their 
distress to the Regent in person, for which purpose 
each individual provided himself with a blanket 
and a small stock of provisions. Hence they 
were called blanketeers, and the assembly “ the 
blanket meeting.” They proceeded to march towards 
London, but were dispersed by the magistracy. 
Eventually the ringleaders had an interview with 
the Cabinet ministers, and a better understanding 
between the working classes and the Government 
ensued. Joun Cuurcuity Sikes. 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, S.E, 

[Very many further contributiona have been received.] 


Ponisument By Whirrine (7" §, i, 
The following, which are not singular instances, 
extracted from the municipal records of Liverpool, 
throws some light on the inquiry of Mr. Temrie 
as to the frequency of this mode of punishment in 
the olden time :— 

“1565.—Octr. 22nd was apprehended one Thomas 
Johnson for picking of purses, who was summarily dealt 
with as follows.—He was imprisoned several days and 
nights; then nailed by the ear to a post at the flesh 
shambles ; then turned out naked from the middle up- 
wards, when many of the boys of the town with withy 
rods whipped him out of the town. He was also locked 
to a clog, with an iron chain and horse-block, till Friday 
morning next after; and then, before the Mayor and 
Bailiff-, abjured the town and made restitution of 6s. 8d. 
to Henry Mylin’s wife.” 

1708, July 12.—Presented (by the Grand Jury of the 
Borough Court) James Blevin and Ann his wife for en- 


vi) 


| tertaining lewd women in their house, Jane Justice and 
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the said Ann Blevin for encouragers and mainta ners of 
bawdry, Margaret Justice, daughter of the said Jane 
Justice, for incontinency. The parties being brought 
before the Court and not finding sureties for their good 
behaviour, the Court sentenced them as follows: ‘ That 
Margt Justice be whipt the next day att 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon att a cart’s arse, and Ann Blevin and Jane 
Justice be carryed in the cart att the same time from 
the Exchanye to Jane Justice’s house in Dale Street.’ ” 

“1712, Jany. 12th.—It being made to appear to the 
Grand Inquest upon examination of Robt Cowdock of 
Walton and Jane Meteye of Woodside that they have 
been guilty of an infamous offence of lewdness together 
to the great dishonour of Almighty God, the ill example 
of others, and in contempt of the laws against immorality 
and prophaneness: they doe present them for such 
offence. The Court thereupon order’d them to be carted 
on Wednesday next between the hours of twelve and 
two from Lukenars to and round the Exchange and that 
Cowdock be afterwards whipp’d to Dale Street end,” 

J. A. Picron. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Surely Gloucester’s “ Let them be whipped,” &c. 
(‘2 King Henry VI.,’ IT. i.) is a dramatic licence 
—the scene with Simpcox being a piece of comedy 
thrown in, wife included—never intended to be 
taken word for word as historically accurate. If 
it is, how about the stool business ? Is that a posi- 
tive fact? Sir Thomas Moore’s version of the story 
is that “ instead of an Alms,” the Duke “ ordered 
him [Simpcox] to be set in the stocks.” 

H. G. Grirrixnoorr, 


Picture oF Jean Jacques Rousseau (7™ §, 
ii. 29).— David Martin, the engraver, exhibited at 
the Society of Artists’ exhibition in 1766 a “ Mezzo- 
tint of Rousseau, after Ramsay.” Allan Ramsay 
never exhibited, but his portrait of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was at the British Institution in 1861. 
It was then the property of Lady Williams Ram- 
say, died in 1784, ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall. 


Crarabe BY THE Bisnor or Sacispury (7" §, 
ii. 27).—With regard to this charade I would refer 
Mr. Humsue to p. 10 of your second vol., where 
he will find the correct version, and to p. 77 fora 
suggested solution, I have had in my possession 
for more than forty years the cutting mentioned 
by Quasror, and on the back of this cutting is 
the beginning of a letter from O'Connell to the 
people of Ireland, dated from Merrion Square, 
February 13, 1844, thus fixing approximately the 
time of its publication. I have been told that 
this charade was composed asa joke, and that no 
possible solution could be found for it. McK. 


This was printed in ‘ N. & Q.’ three dozen years 





ago (1* S. ii. 10), in a verbally different form, said 
to be taken from the Times, where the authorship | 
is given to Fox, Gregory, Sheridan, Psalmanazar, | 
Lord Byron, or (!) the Wandering Jew—an extra- 
ordinary assemblaye of names, which is probably 


some hoax. In the same volume of ‘N.& Q.,’ | himself Chancellor from at least July, 1321, to 


p. 77, is a poetical answer, “the Church”; the 
correspondent giving this also attributes the riddle 
to the “ Bishop of Salisbury.” At that date, 
1850, Dr. Denison was bishop ; he sat 1837-54. 
I have myself a MS. copy of the riddle, probably 
about a quarter of a century old, which differs 
again verbally from both of the ‘ N. & Q.’ versions. 
Another answer, given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 24 S. i. 83, 
is measure. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


I think the charade attributed to “the late 
sishop of Salishury” is considerably older than 
that origin would make it. It is thirty years of 
age at least, perhaps forty, and used to be re- 
ferred to the late Bishop Wilberforce. Your 
correspondent has apparently met with a muti- 
lated copy, the original being longer, and not 
quite the same. My memory refuses me the 
missing lines, but I can venture on two correc- 
tions, viz. :— 

And that was with Noah, &c. 

And when I'm discovered, you 'l/ say with a smile, &c, 
The answer is even longer than the charade, and I 
cannot pretend to recollect it; but I can give the 
opening and closing lines, which will supply the 
(so-called) solution, I never felt satisfied that 
the two were appropriate :— 

Firm on the Rock of Christ, though lowly sprung, 

The Church invokes the Spirit’s fiery tongue...... 

ssoccwnteacal And now you simile, 

For Christ Church stands the best in all our isle. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Wituam Aytmer (7 §. ii. 27).—The passage 
which Jaruet quotes from Gough’s translation of 
Camden is an instance of a mere blunder. No 
such name as Aylmer occurs among the bishops of 
Norwich. By far the best account of Bishop 
Ayermin is to be found in Foss’s ‘ Lives of the 
Judges.’ There is an excellent life of the bishop 
in the new biographical dictionary, though I see 
my friend Mr. Lee has fallen into the old trap, and 
sent Ayermin to Rome when the Popes were enjoy- 
ing their ‘‘ Babylonish captivity” at Avignon. 
Japuet may be glad to find something about 
Richard Ayermin, the bishop’s brother, in that 
delightful little volume of M. Jusserand, ‘ La Vie 
Nomade,’ p. 59. Also I will tell him a secret 
known to very few, to wit, that Bishop Ayermin 
was buried in Norwich Cathedral “ad capud 
Herberti episcopi.” But neither JapHeT nor any 
one else deserves to be told anything about Eng- 
lish biography who does not bay the new ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 

AuGustus JEssorr. 

Readers of the Close Rolls of Edward IT. and 
IIT. are well acquainted with the name of William 
de Ayremine, who was put in commission with 
others as keepers of the Great Seal in 1312, was 
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in 1325, and died (according to Le Neve) 
March 27, 1336. He was a partisan of the 
queen in the miserable civil war of 1326, and 
was present at the coronation of Edward III. 
But he must not be confounded with William de 
Aylmere, who was also a somewhat prominent cha- 
racter of his day, and a partisan of the king, being 
tried in 1327 for an attempt to seize Berkeley 
Castle and deliver his royal master. He appears 
to have been a layman. HERMENTRUDE. 


In Beatson’s ‘ Political Index,’ i. 153, Robert 
Baldock is given as thirty-ninth Bishop of Nor- 
wich. He was Archdeacon of Middlesex and Lord 
Chancellor ; but there is a memorandum, “ Dis- 
placed. The Pope put in W™ Ayerman, Lord 
Treasurer,” in 1825, and he is reckoned as the 
fortieth bishop. Ayerman is manifestly a varied 
spelling of Ayreminne, Armine, Alymer, &c; so 
that Alymer or Ayerman displaced Baldock by the 
Pope’s appointment, ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


The passage quoted by Jarner from Gough’s 
‘Camden’ is one of Gough’s own additions (Cam- 
den himself has not a word on the subject), in 
which he has copied wrongly from Godwin (‘ De 
Presulibus’), whom he gives in a foot-note as his 
authority. Blomefield is quite right as to the 
name of the Bishop of Norwich in 1325-36, viz, 
William de Ayreminne, and so it stands plainly 
enough in Godwin; but Gough has unaccountably 
changed it to Aylmer. F, NoxGare. 


See ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. ii., 
s.n. “‘ Ayreminne or Ayermin, William de.” 
G. F. RB. B. 


Str Jonn Cust, Speaker or tHe House or 
Commons (7 §, i. 228, 274).—Sir John Cust was 
born August 29, and baptized September 25 at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. He succeeded his father Sir 
Richard Cust as third baronet July 25, 1734. His 
mother was Anne, daughter of Sir William Brown- 
low, Bart., who succeeded her brother John, Vis- 
count Tyrconnel, in his estates at Belton on his 
death s.p. in 1754; she survived her son, and died 
December 29, 1780, at the age of eighty-six. Sir 
John Cust received his education at Eton and at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he 
was entered in 1735, and became M.A. in 1739. 
He adopted the law as a profession, and held from 
1738 till 1743 chambers in the Middle Temple (of 
which he had been admitted as early as Feb. 12, 
1734/5), and was called to the bar in 1742. He 
was afterwards made a bencher in 1761, and his 
arms are in a window of the Middle Temple Hall. 
On April 18, 1743, he was first elected M.P. for 
Grantham, which place he represented in all sub- 
sequent Parliaments till his death. He was Clerk 


| Cambridge. 


; é' 
August, 1323, was appointed Bishop of Norwich | 1747, and Steward of the Household to the 


Princess of Wales (1751), and was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the South Lincolnshire Militia 
on its embodiment in 1759. He was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1761 and 
1768, and was sworn of the Privy Council in 
July, 1762. Being attacked with an illness which 
proved fatal, Sir John Cust resigned his office of 
Speaker Jan. 20, 1770, and died four days later. 
Although the date of his death is erroneously given 
in the Annual Register and Gentleman's Magazine 
as January 22, and an unauthorized report of Lord 
North’s speech when proposing his successor in the 
chair seems to confirm this assertion, yet it is cer- 
tain from letters preserved at Belton that the entry 
in the Belton register book is correct, which 
states that he died on January 24, and was buried 
there February 8. Sir John married at Cressy 
Chapel, Dec. 8, 1743, Etheldred, one of the two 
daughters and co-heiresses of Thomas Payne, Esq., 
of Hough-on-the-Hill, co. Lincoln, who brought 
him a fortune estimated at 50,0001. By this lly, 
who survived him, he bad two daughters and a 
son, Sir Brownlow Cust, fourth bart., who, in pur- 
suance of a promise made to him by Lord North 
at the time of his father’s death, was created, after 
some delay, May 20, 1776, Baron Brownlow of 
3elton, in recognition of his father’s services. A full- 
length portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Sir John 
Cust in his Speaker’s robes is at Belton, and there 
is a portrait of him at Corpus Christi College, 
E. C. C. 


Fotk Superstition (7" §, i. 186, 274).—The 
wisdom of Osbourne’s ‘ Advice to a Son’ (quoted 
by Lavy Russ.) is confirmed and explained by 
the following passage from Dr. Paris’s ‘ Pharmaco- 
logia,’ cited by John Stuart Mill, which refers to 
the weapon salve or the sympathetic powder of Sir 
Kenelm Digby :— 

“ Whenever any wound had been inflicted, this powder 
was applied to the weapon that had inflicted it, which 
was, moreover, covered with ointment, and dressed two 
or three times a day. Tho wound itself, in the mean time, 
was directed to be brought together, and carefully bound 
up with clean linen raga, but above all, to be let alone for 
seven days,at the end of which period the bandages were 
removed, when the wound was generally found perfectly 
united. The triumph of the cure was decreed to the 
mysterious agency of the sympathetic powder which had 
been so assiduously applied to the weapon, whereas it is 
hardly necessary to observe that the promptness of the 
cure depended on the tot«l exclusion of air from the 
wound, and upon the sanative operations of nature not 
having received any disturbance from the officious inter- 
ference of art. The result, beyond all doubt, furnished 
the first hint which led surgeons to the improved prac- 
tice of healing wounds by what is technically called the 
Jirst intention,” 

Georce Brackensury. 
H.B.M, Consulate, Lisbon, 





| 


Tue Taree Hours (7" §. i. 426).—Addi- 


of the Household to Frederick, Prince of Wales, | tional information is given about this service in 
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of Oxford is dated November 22, 1610, it is an 
that he has a book of sixty-four pages—‘ Sermo | earlier use than Dr. Murray mentions of the 
Trihorarius de Precipius Dominice Passionis| A.V., marg., 1611. In another dictionary, by E. 
Mysteriis, habitus ipso die Parasceues, a F.| Coles, Lond., 1685, there is “ Bison, F. bugle, buff 
Nicolao Orano, Ord. Min.’ It was printed in 1624. | wild ox.” In‘N. & Q.,’ 248, ix. 1-5, SirG, C. 
The preface “ Benevolo Concionatori,” so far from | Lewis examines the early notices of “the Bonasus, 
claiming that the idea originated with the author, | the Bison, and the Bubalus,” tracing the connexion 
seems to imply that others adopted the same | of the word bison with wisent in the ‘ Niebelungen 
method. This book is long before the time of | Lied,’ which term he states to be “manifestly a 
Alphonso Messia. M.A.Oxon. corruption of bison.” Ep. MarsHall. 
Tur Antiquity or Foornaut (7 §, ii. 26)—| “ Bison (Greek word), a wild ox, commonly 
“Noise” is not noise, but “disturbance” or | called a buff, or bugle. Buff, bufile, or buffalo, > 
“bother.” It means the riot, and not the mere wild beast like an ox. Bugle, a sort of wild ox. 
noise that the riot makes. D. | These are found in John Kersey’s ‘General English 
Dictionary, &c., London, 1715. These may be of 


Jorpan v. Deatu (6% 8. x. 189, 299).—At | some little use, C. GoLprNe. 
6" S. x. 189, inquiry was made for an early in-| Colchester, 
stance of the use of the river Jordan as symbolical] «The wild cows and oxen, of which several 
of death, which is of common occurrence in modern people of distinction have got young calves from 
bymnology. The patristic use was to make it re-| these wild cows, &c. This American species of 
presentative of baptism, as is stated ibid. p. 299. | oxen ig Linnwus’s Bos Bison.” —Taken from Prof. 
There was not the mistake of supposing that | Kahn’s ‘Travels in North America’ (Annual Re- 
Bunyan in his well-known imagery of the Valley gister, 1771, p. 100). UH. G. Grirrinnoors. 
of Death so applied it. But the question was |’ . . 
asked with reference to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
The following is an instance of the occurrence of 
this figurative use of the Jordan before the date 





a late number of the Guardian. The writer states 


Ruymes on Trmpuctoo (7 §. i. 120, 171, 235, 
337, 372, 414, 492).—Your correspondent Curu- 
pert Bepe may not object to being reminded 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Bishop Hall, in his | that cedurn does occur in other of the Laureate’s 
‘Contemplations,’ first published in 1612, so em-| poems besides ‘Timbuctoo.’ The word is in 
ploys it. He observes :— stanza xi. of ‘Recollections of ‘‘ The : Arabian 


“ If the mercy of God have brought us within sight of Nights ”’— 
heaven, let us be content to pause awhile, and on the Right to the carven cedarn doors, 


ay of Jordan fit ourselves for our entrance,”’— Flung inward over spangled floors ; 
Kk viii, p, 246, Lond., 1824. . 2 ss as . 
a P pe and again in ‘Geraint and Enid, not far from the 
Again :— ; ; beginning :— 
“The passages into our promised land are trouble- Then she bethought her of a faded silk 
some and perilous; and even at last, offer themselves to & feded enantio io Sebel eal , 
us the main hindrances of our salvation ; which, after all And moving toward a cedarn c sbinet 
our hopes, threaten to defeat us: for what will it avail Wh sein oho kept them folded reverently 
ws to have passed @ wilderness, if the waves of Jordan With sprigs of summer laid between the folds, 
should swallow usup! But the same hand that hath She took.them, and array'd herself therein 


made the way hard hath made it sure: He that made the 


wilderness comfortable will make Jordan dry; He will | Sheeny appears in ‘ Madeleine ’:— 


master all difficulties for us; and those things which we Hues of the silken sheeny woof 
most feared, will He make most sovereign and beneficial Momently shot into each other; 
to us.” —P, 249, ‘ , 

in ‘ Love and Death’:— 


Ep. Marsnatt. ; ' 
Love wept and spread his sheeny vans for flight ; 


Tue Buve Rose (7S, i. 328, 357; ii. 19).—See 6p : “ : sa) 
a . ¢ oa ae ie i ea, ' and in ‘ Recollections of “ The Arabian Nigits, 
1* S. xi. 280, 346, 474; xii. 109, 176. If the senes i= 





n? 


Rev. J. Maskewt takes an interest in greon roses, | Aad many e sheng cummermem 
J : a < And ms a sheen: - ’ 

he «~~ mas to them in a Adown the Tigris I was borne. 

234, 371, 481. ct "* | This word, as well as cedarn,"is used by Milton :— 


Bison (7 §. i. 467).—Dr. Murray mentions} Or did of late Earth’s,sons besiege the wall 
Of sheeny Heav'n, and thou some goddess fled 


five dictionaries which have not the word bison. a emer tema ays ty ian 
i i i ‘ 7 i mongst us here below to hide thy nectar'd head, 
— I right in supposing that he has not looked in ‘On the Death of a Fair Infant,’ ll. 47-9, 
linsheu, No. 1128, where there is: ‘‘ Bison, a . © See Me 
wild oxe, great eied, broad-faced, that will never F. C, Birkseck Terry. 
be tamed. G. bizin, I bisonte, biisent, elgh. T. Cuester Mint (7* S. i. 469, 518).—In addition 
wisent, L. bison, Gr. Biowy,” &c.1 As the appro- | to the authorities mentioned by your correspondent, 
bation of this work with the seal of the University | information as to'this mint can be found in Ruding’s 
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‘Annals of the Coinage.’ William I. undoubtedly 
struck coins at Chester, as may be seen in the de- 
tailed description of the Beaworth find in Archao- 
logia, vol. xxvi., and in Ruding’s useful work. I 
presume Penmorra is aware of the difficulty in 
correctly dividing the coins of Chester and Lei- 
cester struck by the Saxon and Norman monarchs. 
. & 


, 


“Steve,” a Vesset (7" §. i, 508).—Slieve 
Donard is the name of a barony, co. Down, Ulster. 
Sleive means mountain, from Ir. sliab, sliabh 
(Gael. sliabh). t. S. Caarnock. 


This is the Gaelic sleibh, pl. sliabh, mountain, 
phonetically spelt. It occurs chiefly in Irish hill- 
names, and is equivalent to the ben (beinn) of the 
Scottish Highlands. C. S. Jerram. 


Surely not! The names cited by Mr. Sawrer 
are those of mountains in Ireland. 

James Britten, 

18, Weat Square, S.E, 

The three vessels referred to in Mr. Sawyer’s 
query are named after mountains in Ireland. 
Slieve is an Irish Gaelic word signifying mountain 
or peak, Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Slieveroe=red mountain, Slieve Donard=the 
mountain of St, Domhaughart (Donart), Slieve 
Bloom=the mountain of Bladh. See Joyce's 
‘ Irish Names of Places.’ C. E. 


I take it that the word slieve is only the Irish 
word sliabh, a mountain, and that the vessels men- 
tioned have been named after Slieveroe, red moun- 
tain ; Slievebloom, Bladh’s mountain; Slieve 
Donard, Donard’s mountain, or the mountain 
of St. Dominicus, F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


McAlpine’s ‘Gaelic Dict.,’ (seventh ed.), 
1877, has :—“ Sliabh, n.m., the face of a hill, 
a heath ; an extensive tract of dry moorland, a 
hill.” The word is given both in its Erse and 
Manx forms in Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places ’ (1873), 
which it might be well to consult before hasting to 
‘N. & Q” It is quite misleading to speak of 
slieve as the name of a vessel. Wave, Foam, 
Osprey, are also names given to vessels, but the 
vessel itself is neither water, nor bird, nor yet 
mountain. Nomav. 


Slieve is an Irish word meaning hill or moun- 
tain; thus we have the “mountain roe,” “mountain 
bloom,” both apposite terms, and Donard Hill, co. 
Wicklow, 1,753 ft. high. A. H. 


[Sin Hersert MAxwet writes to the same effect, 
and «dds that “ in Scotland, as Dr. Reeves has explained 
in his great work, Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St. Columba,’ 
it means a moorland.” Many other contributors are 
thanked for replies, } 


J 


Poytrrract=tTue Broken Barpce (7@ S. i. 


origin of this name are all somewhat wide of the 
mark. The fact is that the town takes its name 
from the bridge over which the lordship is entered 
from the south. This is of peculiar construction, 
and has an abutment and arch on one side only, 
Since the time of Henry LV. certainly (one “autho. 
rity” says Edward II., as the result of a misquo- 
tation) this bridge has been called Bubwith Bridge 
(as a neighbouring house is still called Bubwith 
House) from the name of its then owner ; and as, 
instead of crossing the stream at right angles, it 
conceals and covers it for several yards of its 
course, it is literally a broken bridge, and one 
may easily cross it without discovering that it is 
a bridge at all. Over this Bubwith Bridge, how. 
ever, every traveller from the south enters the lord. 
ship, crossing the united waters of two streams 
which take their rise respectively north and south 
of the town, pass round its opposite sides, and 
join at the extreme east of the manor. These 
streams continue for about a quarter of a mile by 
the side of the road, which they at length cross 
diagonally, the brook emerging from this one- 
sided Bubwith Bridge exactly as if it had sprung 
from the ground out of the ruins of a broken 
bridge. 

As, to use the words of Pror. Sxeat, “even in 
etymology a guess should be reasonable,” it seems 
surprising that so many of the correspondents of 
*N. & Q.’ should incline to the adoption of the 
guess (they confess it to be no more) that Ibert 
de Lacy, the first Norman possessor of the town, 
gave it its present name from the resemblance its 
situation bore to that of his birthplace, Pontfrete. 
For (1) Ilbert de Lacy was not born at Pontfrete, 
but at Lassy, near Caen, a place between Aulnay 
and Vire, in the present department of La Cal- 
vados ; (2) Pontefract had not received that name 
at the time of the compilation of Domesday in 
1086, within two years of Tlbert’s death and when 
he had owned the manor for many years ; and (3) 
there is in Normandy no place, whether like or 
unlike to Pontefract, of the name of Pontfrete. It 
is astonishing that, with three such fatal obstacles 
in the way, Camden’s very bad mintage should 
still occasionally pass current as good coin. 

But, further, Pontefract could not have received 
the name from the circumstance of a neighbouring 
bridge breaking when St. William passed over in 
1153, inasmuch as it was already so called when, in 
1140, Thurstan, Archbishop William’s predecessor 
(with an interval of thirteen years), died there (see 
John of Hexham), and in 1135, when an intruding 
lord was killed there immediately after the death of 
Henry I. (see Richard of Hexham). That, more 





over, the town was not called Kirkby in Saxon 
| times is clear from the fact that while in Domes- 
| day Zook the name Kirkby is continued to a 
|manor some six miles away (which was shortly 


268, 377).—The answers to the inquiry as to the | afterwards, and is now, called South Kirkby), 
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the Saxon name of Pontefract was Taddenesclyf 
or Tateshale, each derived from the name of Tada 
(Ethelburga), the Saxon Christian princess who 
came here, with Paulinus in her train, to be the 
queen of Edwin, King of Northumbria, and to 
whom the place now called Pontefract was given 
as part of her dowry. She has also left her name 
at Tetter’s Lees, in her manor of Lyminge, in Kent, 
where she founded a monastery after her return as 
a widow from Yorkshire (see ‘The Chartulary 
of the Monastery of Lyminge,’ by Rev. R. C. 
Jenkins). 

Queen Ethelburga died as Abbess of Lyminge, 
but her daughter and heiress Eanfled returned 
northwards to marry a later King of Northumbria, 
and thus Pontefract continued in the possession of 
Tada’s descendants and retained her name during 
the four centuries of the pre-Norman period. The 
‘Saxon Chronicle’ mentions Taddenesclyf as 
having been the scene of the coronation of King 
Edred in 947 (though parenthetically I may re- 
mark that the annotator of the edition published 
by the Record Cowmission in 1863 made the 
singular suggestion that Taddenesclyf was Shelf, 
near Halifax, while the translator of Roger de 
Howden, in Bohn’s series, thought it must be 
Topcliffe!—each being a mere “ guess,” and 
neither being a “‘ reasonable” one, but evidently 
made in ignorance that the name still adheres to 
Tanshelf, one of the constituent townships of Pon- 
tefract). 

This royal manor was called Tateshale in the 
great Norman survey, and till the time of the 
foundation of the Cluniac monastery, about two 
years afterwards, when (as was a frequent occur- 
rence on such occasions) a new name was given to 
the manor, that new name being Kirkby, while 
the original Kirkby received the prefix of South. 
But while in the latter case the addition was 
sdopted and acclimatized, Kirkby, as a new name, 
was rejected as a barbarism by the French monks, 
and Pontefract was substituted as early as 1135 
(the date of the murder of William Maltravers), if 
not in 1124—when his second charter was given 
by Hugh de Laval to the monks of Pontefract. 
This latter charter is, however, suspected and dis- 
credited, since the testing clause contains the 
names of exactly the same witnesses (and none 
others) whose names are attached to the founda- 
tion charter, given twenty-five years earlier. (See 
my ‘Pontefract, its Name, its Lords, and _ its 
Castle.’) R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 

Unless two bridges succumbed to the welcome 
which Yorkshiremen gave to Archbishop William, 
Polydore Veryil tells the story of Pontefract which 
other writers tell of York. It was on the 9th of 
May that he reached the city, 

“a vast and rejoicing crowd accompanying him. As the 
party was crossing the Ouse, the bridge, which was then 








made of wood, gave way and a number of persons were 
precipitated into the river. William is said to have 
wrought a miracle in their behalf. We are to!d that he 
made his prayers with tears to God for the sufferers, 
and making over them the sign of the cross, they were 
all saved. When a bridge of stone was erected at that 
place a chapel on it, dedicated to St. William, reminded 
the wayfarers of the legend.”—‘ Fasti Eboracenses,’ 
pp. 225-6. 

When Ouse Bridge was rebuilt, after being 
destroyed by a flood in the winter of 1564, 
the restoration of St. William’s Chapel was not 
neglected, and there are those yet living who can 
call to mind the fair old bridge and its burden, 
swept away early in the present century by the 
blasting of the breath of “improvement,” A good 
antiquary, who would fain have persuaded the 
Yorkists to leave these monuments untouched, and 
to throw a broader road across the river elsewhere, 
thus urged his point :— 

“By this way of procedure Ouse Bridge and chapel 
may be preserved to the antiquary and the man of con- 
stant habits, and become a bridle-way for old Remem- 
brance and sure-footed Gratitude. As for the new 
bridge, should it be erected in the situation I have 
marked out, the road may be made wide enough for 
Speculation and Folly, Dissipation and Want to ride over 
abreast!” 

Sr. SwitHiy. 

This name is clearly much older than Arch- 
bishop William’s alleged miracle, Ordericus Vitalis 
tells us that King William, in 1069, was detained 
for three weeks by the “broken bridge” (“ pra- 
peditur ad Fracti-pontis aquam impatientem vadi, 
nec navigio usitatam”), See Freeman, ‘ Norman 
Conquest,’ iv. 285. W. H. Srevenson, 


This place, as is well known to students, figures 
largely in English history. A few years ago I 
inquired in a neighbouring town in Yorkshire for 
photographs of Pomfret, which I supposed would 
be the local pronunciation. “Pomfret! Pomfret ! 
Do you mean Pontefract?” At the next place, 
having learnt my lesson, I called it Pontefract. 
“Never heard of sucha place! In the South, is 
it not?” Lastly, a few months since, I heard a 
gentleman—a fairly well-read man—remark, “I 
was at a place called Pontefract the other day.” 

Is English history going out of fashion? And 
will the celebrated New Zealander say that he 
was “at a place called London”? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Lyre Famity (7" §. i. 487).—With refer- 
ence to the origin of this ancient family, which 
appears to have been connected with the Abbey of 
Lesset or Lersay, in the Cotentin, it may not be 
out of place here to remark on the connexion it 
bore to the Carey family. The latter was asso- 
ciated with the Abbey of Blanchelande. Accord- 
ing to a MS. in the British Museum a Johannes de 
Cary, or de Caree, as the name has been variously 
written both ways, was living on his estate called 
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** Whitelands,”* bearing on shield, Gules, a chey- 
ron arg. between three swans, so early as the thir- 
teenth century, whose arms have by some authors 
been ascribed to the Lyte family. May not the 
latter have derived their arms by marriage with 
an heir of the Careys? The latter family were 
pretty numerously established in Dorstshire in the 
thirteenth century, and all bore swans and roses on 
shield—sometimes one, sometimes the other. The 
swan was considered a sacred bird, and may have 
been adopted on this account ; certain it is the 
three roses on a bend sable, or scarf, the present 
arms of the Careys, denote a monastic origin. 
The rose in ancient heraldry was an emblem of 
the Holy Mother. T. W. Carey. 


Hope (7"§. i. 509).—There is no “ usual mean- 
ing” of the syllable hope, hop, op, or up in local 
names. According to circumstances it may refer 
to (1) a bay, (2) a valley, (3) a hill, (4) a measure 
of land, (5) hops, (6) hospitals, (7) hopefulness, or 
(8) it may be a personal name, or (9) a mere 
blunder. Some of these sources can be easily 
distinguished and set aside. Thus in class 5 we 
may place Hophurst in Sussex and Hopfenberge 
in Germany, which denote the cultivation of 
hops; in class 6 comes Hopital in Savoy; in 
class 7 numerous townships in America, called 
Hopewell, as well as the Cape of Good Hope, a 
translation of Cabo de Bona Esperanza; in 
class 8 Hopetown and Hopkinton in America ; 
and in class 9 Hopfenbach in Swabia, a corrup- 
tion of Offinbach, the ancient name. None of 
these presents any difficulty; they are only men- 
tioned to show how such names may sometimes 
arise. 

We come now to the older and more 
difficult names, which divide themselves into 
four classes, bays, valleys, hills, and holdings. 
In two German charters of the ninth century 
we find Hrodateshopa and Ekkimunteshopa, 
where the suffix hopa, being preceded by a per- 
sonal name, is clearly the O.H.G. héba or hépa, 
which denotes the usual peasant holding of 
thirty acres. From this word, related to haben, 
hundreds of German place-names are derived, 
but it is doubtful how far they extend to England. 

The Scotch hopes can also be readily distin- 
guished. The Lowland Scotch word hope, denot- 
ing a “haven,” is derived from the O.N. hép, 
“a small landlocked bay” shaped like a “hoop.” 
This explains several names in Orkney, such as 
Longhope, Kirkhope, or St. Margaret’s Hope ; 
and probably Stanford-le-Hope in Essex, and 
Hope, near Romney, in Kent. Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson (‘ Dict.,’ p. 281) add Vestr-hop, from the 
Landnamabok of Iceland, and Elleshoop in Hol- 
stein ; but they are clearly wrong in explaining 
in the same way such inland names as Stanhope 








* Dorsetsbire, 





in Durham and Easthope in Salop. For these 
some other explanation must be sought. Prof, 
Skeat (‘Dict.,’ p. 270) refers such names to a 
provincial English word hope, meaning (1) a 
hollow, (2) a mound. Hope, a hollow, or more 
correctly “a sloping hollow between two hills,” 
being a North of England word, may be the 
Norse hép, “recessus,” with an extended mean- 
ing, and will explain the West Riding names 
Swinehope and Bramhope (bramble hollow). But 
names in hope are comparatively rare in the dis- 
tinctively Scandinavian districts of England. In 
the Domesday for Lincoln there is only one, in 
Yorkshire three, and in Notts two; while in 
Derbyshire there are four, and they increase in 
frequency in the purely Mercian counties, Salop, 
Hereford, and Gloucester. Edmunds, p. 194, re- 
fers these numerous names on the Welsh march 
to a British (i. ¢., Celtic) word hiwpp, “‘a sloping 
place between hills”; but, as usual, he gives no 
authority, and I do not recognize the word, or 
detect it in Welsh or Cornish nomenclature. If 
Welsh, it may only be a Mercian loan word. The 
sources of Mercian speech were largely Frisian, but 
not Norse. The Frisian hép (Dutch hoop), means a 
* mound ” or “ pile,” and is related to our “ heap,” 
and not, like the Norse Adp, to our “ hoop.” Thus 
we may compare the name of Stanhope in Durham 
with the Frisian sténhdp, a “heap of stones,” or 
érdhép, “a mound of earth.” It would be interest- 
ing to know whether Mr. Coitmorr’s “ hopes” 
are hills or hollows. 

I have gone into the matter at some length not 
on account of its intrinsic importance, but because 
it is a good instance of the extreme caution which 
is needful in dealing with local names. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


Morris, in his ‘Etymology of Local Names, 
gives this word, under the forms hope, op, ope, de- 
riving it from the Scandinavian, and assigning the 
meaning of ‘‘ the side of a hill, a sheltered spot on 
the side of a hill.” The places quoted as exhibit- 
ing the root under some of its several forms are all 
in England, but the word is common in the local 
nomenclature of the south of Scotland. Some 
doubt may be thrown on the Scandinavian ety- 
mology by the occurrence of the word as a place- 
name on the borders of Wales, in Herefordshire, 
and Shropshire. It is also found in Derbyshire 
and in Yorkshire. In Scotland it has given rise 
to a title of peerage in the case of the Hopetoun 
family. The root also enters into the composition 
of the Scottish surname of Pringle, the earlier 
and fuller form of which is the clearly territorial 
form of Hop-pringle. Nomab. 


With one or two exceptions—in Devon and 
Kent—hope as a place-name is confined to the 
North of England, the south and east of Scotland, 
and the Orkneys, being, in fact, the districts settled 
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by the Danes or Norsemen. It is found sometimes 
alone, and at others in combination, as in Wolfs- 
hope, Kirkhope, Easthope, &c. The circumstances 
point to O.N. hdp, applied to a small bay or har- 
bour at the embouchure of a stream, as the origin. 
Holmboe (‘ Det Norske Sprogs ’) traces it to Sansk. 
gup, to protect. 

Inland it is applied to a narrow valley between 
ridges, frequently at the meeting of two rivers. In 
this sense Haldorson explains it, “ Recessus, vel 
derivatio fluminis ; lacuna, vallicula.” The A.-S. 
hép, whence the modern hoop, signified originally 
a circle ; whether it has any connexion with the 
Norse hép may be « matter for speculation. 

So far as I am aware, the word does not exist in 
the Cymric or Welsh, The place-names of hope in 
Wales occur in the English-speaking districts. 

J. A. Picron. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Concerning the termination hope in place-names, 
I may refer the inquirer to the Antiquary, 
vol. ii. p. 38. I believe the word to be Cymric, 
and also that it was adopted by Anglo-Saxons in 
those parts of the country whera the Cymric race 
blended in some degree with the Anglo-Saxon, 

In the Cheviot district and the hill-country of 
Northumberland and Durham, where the word is 
of such frequent occurrence, it means a slope be- 
tween hills, or the upland part of a mountain valley, 
ora small valley open only at one end. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with Herefordshire to know 
whether such « description applies to the localities 
where the word forms a component part in place- 
names in that county, and should be glad of infor- 
mation on that point. The Welsh border is, like 
the Cheviot and its neighbouring hill country, a 
region where an early mixture of races may be ex- 
pected to have transferred such a word from 
Cymric to Anglo-Saxon tongues. 

There is also a Norse word hop, a haven or small 
land-locked bay (e. g., St. Margaret’s Hope in the 
Orkneys), but it is inapplicable in an inland hill- 
country. J. V. Grecory. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

See “Hoop” in my ‘ Etymological Dictionary. 
The radical sense is “‘ a bend,” which is sometimes 
concave and sometimes convex. Hence it means 
sometimes “‘a bay,” and sometimes “a mound.” 
The word is native English. 

Watrter W. Sxkear. 


“Nor a patca upon” (7" §. i, 508).—In 
reply to D. L.’s query as to the meaning of the ex- 
pression “not a patch upon,” I would refer him to 
Latham’s edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ where 
the word patchery, now obsolete, is defined as 
“botchery ; bungling work; forgery.” This last 
synonym gives a possible clue to the origin of the 
saying. It may, therefore, I think, imply that a 
given article has not so much relation to the ob- 


ject with which it is desired to compare or to 

identify it as even a forgery bears to that which 

it is designed to similate. BreMENIENSIS. 
Birmingham, 


Versa Desiperata (7 §. i. 266, 449).—I ob- 
serve inthe Revue des Traditions Populaires, lately 
sent me, that the word which has been adopted in 
French as an equivalent to “ queries ” is enquétes, 

R. H. Busx. 


Faitnorne (7 §, i. 209, 297, 372).—It may 
interest your correspondents to have a full copy of 
the publication of the banns as the entry exists in 
the marriage register of St. Dunstan in the West, 
Fleet Street. This, by the kindness of the rector 
of that parish, will appear among the others in 
the second and enlarged edition of my ‘ Me- 
morials of Temple Bar, with some Account of 
Fleet Street ’:— 

“Wm. Faythorn, Judith Grant.—According to a late 
Act of the Parl’ment touching marriages, &c., publica- 
c’on wae made of an intenc’on of marriage between 
William Faythorne of the p'ish of Dunstans in the West, 
Lond, Stacon™ and Judith Graunt, daughter of Henry 
Graunt, of Michaell in Cornehill, aged 24 yeares, in 
Newgate Markett, upon three Sv'all Markett dayes in 
three Sverall Weekes, viz', the 26" of Aprill 1654, the 
firat of May, and onthe 8!" of May, 1654, in weh time 
there was no excepe’on made against the sayd intended 
marriage.—J. Benson.” 

John Benson was chosen “ Registering Clarke 
of this parish for Registering all Marriages, 
Birthes, and Burialles from and after Michaelmas 
Next, according to an Act of Parliam* lately 
made,” at the vestry meeting held on Septem- 
ber 13, 1653. He held the appointment thirteen 
years, and was buried in the church November 13, 
1666, where his wife Frances (who had pre- 
deceased him) was interred March 3, 1664/5. 
Benson was clerk during the time that “silver- 
tongued Bates” held the living (see ‘ Memorials,’ 
1869, pp. 77, 80). After the persecution of the two 
thousand ministers in 1662, Dr. Bates was chosen 
the first minister of the New Nonconformist con- 
gregation meeting in Mare Street, Hackney—the 
parish, by the way, in which this note is now being 
written. 

According to the register of St. Dunstan, Henry, 
son of William and Judith ffaythorne, was born and 
baptized September 27, 1655. T. C. Nosusg, 

Greenwood Road, Dalston, E, 


Cuancre or Name at Conrirmation (3'¢ §, 
xi. 175, 202; 4 §. v. 543; vi. 17).—At a con- 
firmation on June 11, 1886, at St. John’s Church, 
Tue Brook, near Liverpool, the Bishop of Liverpool 
confirmed V.S. E. (a female candidate) by her 
haptismal names, V. 8., with the additional Chris- 
| tian name B, (her mother’s maiden surname), 
naming her in the invocation thus, “ Defend, O 
Lord, this thy servant, V. 8S. B.,” &c.; and signing 
the following certificate, the effect of which was 
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afterwards noted in the candidate’s baptismal re- 
gister :— 

“ We, John Charles, by Divine permission Lord Bishop 

of Liverpoo!, do hereby certify that V.S. E., daughter 
of C. E. and J. M. E. his wife, was this day presented to 
Us at the Church of Saint Johnthe Baptist, Tue Brook, 
in the parish of West Derby, in the County of Lancaster, 
within Our diocese of Liverpool, to be admitted to the 
holy rite of confirmation with the request that the name 
of B. might be added as part of her Christian name, and 
We, consenting to such addition, did then and there con- 
firm her by the name of Y.S. B.” 
It is due to the bishop to mention that, while con- 
senting to exercise his discreticnary power as 
above, he expressed an objection to the practice 
of changing a name once solemnly given in bap- 
tism. o: %& A 

Liverpool, 


Apvria=Tae Srory Sea (7 §. i. 289, 435).— 
Mr. Mayruew probably knows much more than I 
on the wide subject of words akin to adria. As to 
the word itself, in the sense of “ rock” or “ stone,” 
I presume the references in the late editions of 
Ducange to Adelung (under adria), and to Diefen- 
bach (under adriacus, &c.) have not escaped him. 
From Prof. Francis W. Newman’s‘ Iguvine [ Etrusco- 
Umbrian] Inscriptions’ (London, Triibner, 1864), 
I quote the following remarks, though I am not 
competent either to assert or to question their 
relevance to the query:—“Dr for tr is mere 
euphony ; as adro, abro, for atro, apro” (p. 31, 
note 11). Andon the word attero: “ We do not 
know the Umbrian for mountain; if it be not 
alp it may be atter. A nominative ater would 
probably make atro, not atero” (p. 46, note 11/3). 
To revert to adula, there appears in the new 
edition of Ducange, as an addition made by the 
editor, M. Favre, “ Adula=mons avium,” quoted 
from Diefenbach. 

Probably Obermuller’s ‘ Deutsch - Keltisches 
geschichtli-geographisches Worterbuch, zur erk- 
laerung der Fluss-Berg-Orts-Gau- Volker und Per- 
sonen-Namen Europas, West-Asiens und Nord- 
Afrikas (Berlin, 1872, 2 vols., 8vo.), would be found 
useful in this inquiry. 

Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 

Adriatic, prop. Atriatic, so called from Atria 
(Adria, Hadria), a town between the Po and the 
Athesis (Adige), whence “ Atrianus fluvius ” (Tar- 
tarus). R. 8. Caarnock. 


Ros Roy 1x Newaoare (7 §. i. 469; ii. 15). 
— Your correspondent Mr. James Grant leaves 
Rob Roy unaccounted for between the years 1720 
and 1733. It is, therefore, not impossible that he 
may have been in Newgate in 1727; but, if so, 
it is strange that Sir Walter Scott should not have 
known it. Is no register kept at Newgate of all 
the prisoners who have been confined there? 
According to the Weekly Journal, cited by Major 
Griffiths, Lord Ogilvie, Stewart of Appin, and 





Macdonald of Glencoe, were transported at the 
same time as Rob Roy. OC. L. §. 


DEFENDER OF THE Faitu (7* §, ii. 9).—“ This 
title was assumed by Richard IT. in the year 1384, 
when Wycliffe died, Parliament having petitioned 
him to put down the Lollards, and aroyal commission 
having been ordered. Henry LV. (1411) had once 
been styled the Champion and Chief Defender of 
the Orthodox Faith, and Henry III. the Defender 
of the Faith.” Authority for the above either 
Massingberd’s ‘ Reformation’ or Churton’s ‘ Early 
Church.’ Unfortunately, I forget which. 

M.A.Oxon, 


Brotocy (7* §, i. 407).—A very interesting and 
learned paper on this term was written by the late 
Rev. Fredk. Field, M.A., LL.D., in 1876. It was 
printed (for private circulation) probably by the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford, where also, probably, 
Dr. Murray may find access to it. It occupies 
four quarto pages. 

“The obvious result [of Dr. Field’s research] is to 
show that the term Biology, recentiy imported into the 
scientific vocabulary, isa Buunper, The inventor of it 
(Gottfried Reinhold Treviramus, born 1776, died 13837), 

...being in want of a Greek word expressive of /i/e, 
had recourse to hia dictionary,which offered him a choice 
between two, Biog and wi,” Xe. 

F. S. Noreate. 

Sparham Rectory, Reepham, Norfolk. 


*Faper Fortuny’ (7S,'ii. 7).—Bacon’s observa- 
tions on “ Faber quisque fortuna sua” are to be 
found in his ‘*De Augmentis Scientiarum,” 
lib. viii. c. ii. (* Works,’ vol. vii. p. 405, ed. 1803), 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Titte or Eomont (7" §, ii. 9).—The Percevals 
appear to claim descent from the same stock as 
the Counts of Egmont in Flanders. See Lodge’s 
* Peerage’ (1789), vol. ii. pp. 214-15, 218; and 
J. Anderson’s ‘ Genealogical History of the House 
of Yvery, in its Different Branches of Y very, Luvel, 
Perceval, and Gournay.’ GRR B 


‘Anne Hatnaway’ (7™ S. i. 269, 433).—A 
poem with the punning refrain “She hath a way” 
was written by the ever-living author of ‘Tom 
Bowling,’ and will be found in the completer 
editions of Dibdin’s songs. 

. R. A. G, Montcomery, Lieut. 

Bombay. 


A Question or Succession (7™ §, ii. 29).—No 
commoner can be assumed to have succeeded to 
any title unless he really lived long enough to 
claim the succession. The case quoted by Ma. 
A. S. Exis resembles a “ lapsed legacy,” which is 
common. In such a case, however, the son of 
George would have succeeded, if there were such 
a son; and his surviving widow might obtain 
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permission, by royal favour, to bear the dowager 


title, just as if her husband had really survived to 
enjoy it. A. H. 


Precepence (7" §. i. 149, 253).—What is Mr. 
Watrorp’s authority for ranking doctors below 
general officers, colonels, and naval captains ? 
Milles, in his ‘ Nobilitas’ (1610), says “ Doctor- 
ship is a title of Dignity more noble than they 
that are gentlemen by Stock”; Segar,‘ On Honor,’ 
p. 226, says doctors are to be called “ Dominus”; 
and the learned Dugdale, our greatest authority 
on precedence, says: “ Doctors of the Universities, 
being possessed of a dignity and a degree, clearly 
rank in the general and social scale in England on 
a par with Knights, and above Serjeants at Law, 
Queen’s Counsel, Deans, Chancellors, Masters in 
Chancery, Admirals, Generals, Companions of the 
Bath, and all Barristers and Esquires.” 

Knicat Tempuar. 


Matruew Bockinoer (7™ S. ii. 8).—Again I 
advise that the indexes to ‘N. & Q.’ should be 
consulted before inquiries are addressed to the 
Editor. Had Mr. Danvers adopted that course, 
valuable space in your publication could have 
been devoted to other matters. For references to 
works containing Matthew Buckinger’s portrait 
and memoir see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 282. 

Everarp Hom £ CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


About him and his portrait see 4 8. i. 75, 183; 
6% S. i, 136, 282 ; ii, 98, 218. W. Cc. B. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Miscellanies, By Algernon Charles Swinburne, (Chatto 
& Windus.) 
Tuts is a most unequal book, We say this without the 
smallest intention of disparaging it. A volume made up 
for the most part of articles that have been written for 

riodicals and the ‘ Enyclopzdia Britannica’ cannot 
ave the unity that it would have if the whole had been 
written at one time or, at least, for one purpose. We do 
not think any English writer, living or dead, suffers eo 
much from this as Mr. Swinburne does. He is, as is 
admitted on all hands, a great master of style, and such 
mastership can only be displayed to full advantage 
where there is complete unity. Most writers have so 
very little power of writing prose that is musical, that 
it makes no sort of difference whether the copy they 
produce is meant for one thing or another. The see- 
saw or the jog-trot would be the same to-day as yester- 
day, though in one case Joan of Arc might be the theme 
= in the other some treatise on nudibranchiate Mol- 
sca, 

It is impossible, in the space we have at our command, 
to draw attention to one-tenth of the noteworthy things 
this volume contains. To us it seems that the articles 
on Landor and Charles Reade are the best. Landor 
will never be read in our time—at least as he deserves. 
To skim his pages as young ladies skim novels is heartless 
work, Neither in prose nor verse, in English nor Latin, 








does his meaning lie eo absolutely on the surface that it 
may be picked up by lazy people who feel it a great 
strain to give even half attention to any book which 
does not treat on the pleasures to be derived by breaking 
the decalogue. Landor is never, in his English writings, 
obscure, but his sentences, like Shakepeare’s, are so 
packed with meanings that they require some exertion 
to master them. There is, probably, less padding in his 
boc ks than in those of any man of letters who bas written 
in this century. It is, therefore, with great pleasure 
and hope that we have read Mr. Swinburne’s temperate 
eulogium, which will, we trust, send not a few of his 
readers to study the great Miltonic Englishman. The 
paper on Charles Reade is much longer than that de- 
voted to Landor. It is quite as good, but not nearly so 
convincing, We are ready to admit that where Mr, 
Swinburne praises he does so with discretion, but 
assuredly those features in Reade’s writings which do 
not admit of praise are far toc lightly dealt with. 
Reade showed himself at times a wonderful plot-maker ; 
but the plot ofa novel, though very much, is not every- 
thing. fe was intellectually impossible for Reade to 
write in one key sufi ciently long to produce the effect 
which his plots deserved and which we doubt not his 
mind craved after. We admit that here and there, 
though very seldom, we come on passages of great 
beauty, a beauty due to their structure, not to mere 
ornament; but every one must have felt that in the 
ordinary course of his narratives, where there was 
nothing of absorbing interest to excite the writer, there 
are whole pages of as humdrum prose as is to be 
found in a police report. The power of word-selection 
and the feeling of beauty seems to have vanished, only to 
be called forth again when the author's imagination 
comes under the influence of the needful amount of in- 
tellectual excitement. 

We should have liked to have taken Mr. Swinburne to 
task for his papers—there are two—on Queen Mary of 
Scotland ; to do so adequately would occupy far too much 
space, We would ask, however, whether it ought not to 
be a point of honour with men of letters not to write 
biographies of men and women whom they have idealized, 
for good or for evil, in works of imagination, 


Hanley and the House of Lechmere. (Pickering.) 

To those of our readers who may, during the coming 
summer, turn their steps towards the breezy Malvern 
hills of health-giving fame, we would specially recom- 
mend the very interesting account, drawn up by our late 
valued contributor Mr. Shirley, of Ettington, of the 
Lechmere family and their charming olden seat of 
Severn End. The book in which the story of the place 
and its owners is told forms a fitting memorial alike of 
the writer and of his lifelong devotion to genealogical 
and antiquarian studies, Its principal illustrations are 
memorials of the late Sir Edmund Hungerford Lech- 
mere, and add to the value and interest of the little 
volume, while the name of Pickering is a guarantee of 
the excellence of the antique typography employed. The 
diary of Sir Nicholas Lechmere, Baron of the Exchequer, 
who attended Oliver Cromwell's funeral, received the 
royal pardon from Charles II., and was present at the 
reversal of the attainder of Alice, Lady Lisle, is printed 
at considerable length, and throws a picturesque light 
upon the general history of the Stuart period. 

At one time, during August, 1651, 150 Scottish horse 
are recorded as having been quartered on Sir Nicholas 
at his house at Hanley, the leader of whom treated his 
people ‘civilly, but threatned extirpation” to Sir 
Nicholas and his posterity because he was joined to the 
army of the Parliament, However, it pleased God, as 
Sir Nicholas says, shortly to give a“ totall overthrow to 
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this Scottish army,” and Sir Nicholas himself lived to 
welcome Charles II. home again, amid the ‘‘ continued 
throngs and shouts of people flocking from all parts of 
our nation.” In the Restoration year Sir Nicholas built 
his ‘‘ study, at the south-west end of the garden at 
Hanley.” It may be presumed that with the Restora- 
tion he anticipated quiet times, suited to the occupation 
ofa study. Sir Nic bolas served several very different 
masters in the course of his public life; whether he 
cared most for King or Parliament, for Protector Oliver 
er for the Merrry Monarch it may not be easy to say. 
But his diary contains many a Benedicat Deus, as he 
sends forth his children into the world, and his last 
words to his son and successor are “ Bee pitifull and 
compassionate to y* poore.” Such were the deeds and 
the thoughts of some of the olden lords of Hanley at 
their pleazant old home of Severn End, 


Report of the East Anglian Earthquake of April 22nd, 
1884, By Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., &c., and William 
White, F.E.8., &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tus interesting record of the most remarkable earth- 
quake which England has known during some centuries 
and that Essex has experienced during historic times 
has been compiled by Prof. Meldola for the Essex Field 
Club, before a meeting of which body it was read in 
abstract. It isa work of close research, and has occupied 
its authors the greater portion of their leisure since the 
occurrence of the earthquake. Its principal value and 
interest are naturally scientific, though there is much in 
the pictures of devastation afforded that is intended for 
the general public. To the reader of ‘ N, & Q.’ it appeals 
as a typical local investigation of matters concerning 
which the antiquary of coming times will be giad of full in- 
formation, No preparation having been made for investi- 
gation of wholly unexpected phenomena, the reports are, 
in the majority of cases, unscientitic, and even confused. 
Enough information is, however, obtained to be of 
genuine service to the scismologue, and the consensus of 
testimony is of much importance, Information concern- 
ing English earthquakes supplied by Prof. Meldola and 
Mr. White is a little startling to those who have con- 
gratulated themselves on living in a country wherein 
this form of danger was unknown, It is probable, how- 
ever, that the early records concerning what in England 
were prehistoric times are untrustworthy, and that the 
accounts of cities swallowed up may be accepted as due 
to the growth of stories transmitted by tradition. It 
is probable that few people in England know how much 
dawage was wrought by the late earthquake. The 
authors of this book have supplied all obtainable par- 
ticulars, and their work is a model of painstaking, intel- 
ligent, and well-directed effort, 


Northern Notes and Queries. Edited by Rev. A. W. 
Cornelius Hallen, M.A, Vol. I, No.1, (Edinburgh, 
Douglas & Foulis,) 

Ws hail with pleasure the addition of yet another to the 

already numerous family of which Mr. Thoms became 

the literary parent in founding‘ N.& Q.’ Mr. Hallen, 
whose contributions to our own pages will have made 

his name familiar to our readers, has seen, we believe, a 

real want, and stepped in to fill a gap in the ranks of 

special Notes and Queries, For he devotes himself to 

Scotland and the North of England, where he ought to 

find plenty of matter for his columns and a ready sup- 

port for his enterprise. We wish success and long life 
alike to Northern Notes and Queries and to its editor. 


Le Livre for July 10 contains an account of ‘ Les 
Publishing Societies en Angleterre,’ compiled from Mr. 
Wheatley’s ‘ How to Form a Library,’ It does not claim 
to be complete, and the writer, who is a Frenchman, is 


| naturally a little puzzled with the “ titre bizarre ” of the 
Pipe Roll Society, concerning which he would be glad of 
some information, An unknown edition of ‘ La Pucelle’ 
of Voltaire ig described by its possessor; an essay prov. 
ing, in opposition to M. d’Haussonville, that Alexandre 
Dumas was continuously desirous to be a member of the 
Academy follows, and an account is then given of the 
public libraries of New York, The illustrations repro. 
duce the designs by Luc. Cranach of the binding of a 
Catullus which belonged to Melanchthon. 


Tue Revue des Traditions Populaires (Paris, Maison. 
neuve et Leclerc), of which we have received the second 
number issued, is a new foundation of great promise for 
folk-lore students, It is the organ of the Société deg 
Traditions Populaires, the French Folk-Lore Society, 
and has the support of a distinguished list of men of 
letters, such as Vicomte de la Villemarqué, of Breton 
legend fame; De Quatrefages, of the Institute ; Maspéro, 
the Egyptologist, who has but lately resigned the post 
he filled in Egypt with such credit alike to himeelf and 
to his country; Paul Sébillot, who has devoted much 
special attention to the folk-lore of the sea and of rivers; 
DL’ Arbois de Jubainville, of the Institute, one of the 
foremost French Celtic scholars of the day; these, and 
others, guos perseribere longum, are men who are sure 
to make of the Revue des Traditions Populaires one of 
our most valued contemporarics. 

We regret to hear of the death in his fifty-first year of 
Mr. W. P. Bennett, the second-hand bookseller of Birm- 
ingham, whose removal to Great Russell Street, London, 
we mentioned a few weeks ago. One of Mr. Bennett's 
curious catalogues saw the light only last week. 


Tus August number of Walford’s Antiquarian will 
contain, among other articles,a paper by the editor on 
‘Bishop Butler's Painted Glass at Vane Louse, Hamp. 
stead, and at Oriel College, Oxford,’ and also an illus 
trated article on the old priory church of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Great, West Smithfield, now in process of 
restoration. 

Mr. Tatsot B. Reep haa in the prees an exhaustive 
history of the ‘Old English Letter Foundries, with 
Notes Bibliographical and Historical on the Rise and 
Progress of English Typography.’ It is to bo issued by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

T. B. (“ Arithmetical Puzzle "’),— Unsuited to our 
columns, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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